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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE story of the Russian guarantee for a Chinese loan is 
y fally confirmed. Five Paris houses have agreed to furnish 
a loan to China of sixteen millions sterling, secured upon the 
Chinese customs, and unconditionally guaranteed by Russia, 
The loan is to be issued at 98, and to bear interest at 4 per 
cent., irreducible for fifteen years. It will, of course, be 
snapped up at par or 101, and great irritation is expressed in 
Germany because none of the profit goes to the financiers of 
Berlin. Germany, it is said, helped Russia at Tokio, and is 
then left out in the cold. That sounds to English ears a 
little childish, but the eagerness of the Continental markets 
for small profits earned without labour, has greatly increased 
of late. It is probable that heavy terms have been exacted 
from China with regard to the Trans-Siberian railway, and a 
terminus below the ice-line, and it is obvious that Russia 
acquires a new foothold in the Far East. Her favour will be 
indispensable for the next instalment of the indemnity, and 
she will have the right of objecting to any Japanese invasion 
of China because it may endanger her guarantee. The project 
of the loan was, it is said, arranged in St. Petersburg with 
such profound secrecy that no Rassian newspaper had an 
idea of it until the final telegrams came in from Paris, 





The foreigners in Southern China would appear to be in 
some danger, The Mandarins there are determined not to 
admit that the Japanese beat them fairly, and accuse the 
foreigners of having assisted them by advice, and probably by 
magic. The people of five towns have therefore risen upon 
the missionaries of all denominations, and have wrecked their 
schools and destroyed their property. It is believed that their 
lives have been saved, the local Governors having received 
them into their yamens; but all telegrams have been sup- 
pressed, and no details are forthcoming. The Shanghai 
correspondent of the Times says firmness is more necessary 
than ever ; but we suspect the authority of Pekin has received 
a severe shock. That attempt to keep Formosa, in spite of 
the Treaty, was backed by the Southern Viceroys, and does 
not suggest a high condition of official discipline. It is said 
that an elaborate plan for upsetting the Manchoo dynasty in 
the South only failed through an accident; but that is 
probably an exaggeration. The South has never been loyal 
to Pekin, but has only once in this century endeavoured 








The Socialists on Monday forced on a debate in the French 
Chamber on foreign policy. They objected to the visit of a 
French squadron to Kiel, to the recent action of France in 
the Far East, and generally to the expansion of territory by 
the acquisition of Colonies. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
refused to “ improvise ” any portion of his speech, and read a 
carefully prepared reply, upon which we have commented at 
length elsewhere. Its general drift was that France had an 
“alliance” with Russia, and in pursuance of it was bound to 
go to Kiel because Russia went, and bound to assist her in 
compelling Japan to “ mitigate” her demands on China. In 
obtaining the support of Russia, France had obtained a 
“fulcrum ” for the recovery of her position. M. Hanotanr 
thought the Egyptian question had been left pending when it 
need not have been if more confidence had been shown by 
the Chamber in M. de Freycinet,—a blow at the policy of 
abstention. “The most resolute policy was in certain 
cases the wisest one.” The Egyptian example was a warn- 
ing for the country, and it had been resolved to seek 
colonial expansion “energetically.” That policy had suc- 
ceeded, and nothing was done in Europe without France. 
M. Flourens, who has been Foreign Minister, followed, and 
complained that Russia, if assisted in the Far East, ought to 
have specifically promised support in Egypt. The Chamber 
accepted an Order of the Day, drawn by M. Trélat, “ approv- 
ing the declarations of the Government” by the amazing 
majority of 362 to 105. 

Sir William Harcourt asked on Thursday for all the 
remaining time of the House, and declared that he intended 
to pass all the principal Bills which the Government had 
brought forward, but that he did not wish to pass them 
withont reasonable debate. He was, therefore, unwilling to 
apply the Closure in compartments, or any “ violent” instra- 
ment of that kind. If, therefore, the debating was short, the 
Session would be short; if long, the Session would be long. 
Mr. Balfour acquiesced in the demand cf the Government in 
the mildest of mild speeches, as also did Mr. Chamberlain, 
though neither of the Opposition leaders admitted that there 
would be time to pass in this Session the great array of first- 
rate measures now before the House with reasonable debate. 
We conclude that the real intention of the Government is to 
pass two or three important Bills through the House of 
Commons—one at least of which (the Irish Bill) may have some 
chance of passing the Lords also, while another, the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, will certainly be rejected in that 
House—and then to bring forward a Bill, the Veto Bill, on 
which the Government “rides for a fall,” and when it falls, 
to dissolve or prorogue with a view to speedy Dissolution. 
We have no belief at all that either side of the House 
has the smallest intention of fagging on through an autumn 
Session. Though all understanding between the two Front 
Benches is eagerly denied, we feel little doubt that there 
is some such understanding, and that the exclusion of the 
Closure by compartments is the price paid for the very dove- 
like cooing of the Opposition leaders. 


On Thursday Sir Edward Grey made his long-promised 
statement in regard to Uganda. We are going to make the 
railway between the Lakes and the coast, and the work is to 
be begun at once. The East Africa Company is to be 
bought ont for £250,000, the Sultanate of Zanzibar paying 
£200,000, and receiving back the concession of the ten-mile 
coast strip originally made to the Company, and the British 
Government paying £50,000 and absorbing the Company’s 
interests and improvements in the hinterland. There will 
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thas be three separate bodies controlling British East 
Africa. That “transient and embarrassed phantom,” the 
Sultan of Za nzibar—he is a pensioner with £10,000 a 
year, and no more voice in the Government than the 
Nuwab of Moorshedabad—will hold the ten-mile coast strip; 
but apparently he will immediately lease it out to a 
Protectorate, formed between Uganda and the coast, which 
is to be the second East Africa’ province. Thirdly, 
there is to be the separate Uganda Protectorate; and, 
fourthly, the Witu Protectorate. The whole scheme appears 
to us absurdly complicated. Surely the sensible plan would 
have been to have cut Zanzibar and its satellite islands 
entirely adrift from the Continent, and to have treated them 
as, what they are in fact, an East African Malta, the Sultan, 
of course, being mediatised. Mombassa and Uganda might 
then have been treated separately or together. We can see 
no reason for juggling with the Saltan’s name, unless it 
is that the Foreign Office is determined to keep its finger 
permanently in the East African pie, and thinks that a 
fictitious Sultan will help to do that. The Government 
policy was opposed by Mr. Labouchere, but was affirmed by 
198 votes (249 to 51). 


The split in the Anti-Parnellite party appears to be 
widening. In the Times of this day week there was pub- 
lished a very acrid letter from Mr. Healy to Mr. O’Brien, 
asking him for proof of the innuendo that he (Mr. Healy) had 
been conspiring with Mr. Chance to bring about the action 
for costs which was to end in driving Mr. O’Brien from Par- 
liament, and offering to submit the matter to an impartial 
tribunal, of which one member should be named by Mr. 
O’Brien, a second by Mr. Healy, with an umpire chosen by 
the two, on condition that if the decision were in favour of 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Healy should forfeit any sum not exceeding 
£250, or if in favour of Mr. Healy, Mr. O’Brien should forfeit 
a like sum; and Mr. Healy concludes thus :—“ Instead of 
taking up this challenge, you will doubtless try to ride off on 
the untamable squadrons of your eloquent irrelevancies. 
The chimeras which haunt the luxuriant jungles of certain 
imaginations, may sometimes, indeed, become very grisly 
realities to the minds affected; but you must allow me in 
the present case to decline the task of exorcism, except by 
the methods of definite public and punitive exposure.” Mr. 
Healy as the exorcist of Mr. O’Brien’s “ familiar spirit,” though 
jreferring the threat of a pecuniary fine to bell, book, and 
cundle, is a fine ecclesiastical conception. 


Mr. O’Brien’s reply was made in a speech in a Dublin hotel 
on Sunday. It was a very feeble reply. It professed to 
assume that Mr. Healy asked for legal proof of conspiracy, 
and not for such moral evidence as would satisfy ordinary 
people, which was certainly all that Mr. Healy asked for, and 
the single atom of evidence produced against Mr. Healy was 
that during Mr. Chance’s action for his costs, Mr. Healy was, 
as Mr. O’Brien affirms, sitting behind Mr. Chance throughout 
the trial. If that be true, it might amount to a presumption 
of co-operation in the matter, but to nothing more. The pre- 
sumption might easily be rebutted. But we cannot say we 
take any great interest in the controversy, except as showing 
that even the principal Nationalist party, that of the Anti- 
Parnellites, is going to pieces for all but the most definitely 
aggressive purposes. The Government, we believe, like the 
Archbishop of Dublin, rather favours the O’Brien section of 
the party; but we are not sure that in this matter it is 
wise. We are no admirers of Mr. Healy; but from all we 
can learn, it is his section of the party that has the younger 
Irish priesthood at his back, and that will probably prevail 
in the end. 


Mr. Healy obtained the third reading of his Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill on Wednesday by the use of a sort of 
strategy in the Grand Committee which we should be sorry 
tosee often repeated. If no amendment is carried in the Grand 
Committee, the whole House does not even consider the Bill 
on Report, unless a motion is carried to recommit it, and in 
this case the resolution was defeated by a majority of 62 
(239 against 177). Yet it was proved that amendments were 
not only needed for the workability of the Bill, but that in 
one or two respects they were needed to bring the Irish 
municipal law into real harmony with the English, which was 

, the declared object of Mr. Healy’s measure. For examples 


! 
the Irish time of residence qualifying for a municipa) 
vote is to be less than that provided in the English’ 
measure. Now, as Mr. Balfour pointed out With great, 
justice, nothing could possibly undermine the Confiden 
of the public in Grand Committees more than to eee 
that all amendments are voted down not because they a 
thought unnecessary or mischievous, but solely to get ria 
of any Report stage in the House of Commons. The excuse 
made by Mr. T. W. Russell (who admitted that the Bill 
needed amendment) for voting against its recommittal, tee, 
that Ireland had been denied municipal equality with 
England far too long; that the delay of a recommittal might’ 
easily prove fatal to the Bill; and finally, that the Honse of 
Lords can amend its defects. We hope that may be 40, 
and that the Bill, so amended, will really pass this Session, 
But we hold strongly with Mr. Balfour that Grand Com. 
mittees will soon be discredited if the rules which govern 
them are abused for the purpose of getting rid of any Report. 
stage, even when, as in this case,a Report stage ig reall 
wanted. 


King Humbert opened the Italian Parliament on the 10th 
inst. in a speech in which he prophesied confidently of peace, 
and lauded the sympathy which the British Government: 
had shown for the Italians in Africa. He would con- 
tinue his African policy, The body of the speech was, 
however, devoted to internal affairs, and promised, after the 
equilibrium of the Budget had been secured, to “settle with 
firmness and dignity the grave problem of communal finance,” 
Great reductions in expenditure are still to be made, and 
the jurisdiction of the Courts over high functionaries is to 
be extended,—a threat levelled, we conceive, at the practice 
of corruption. The speech is greatly applauded throughout 
Italy; but there is evidently much doubt whether the 
new Parliament will do what is required of it. A spirit 
of faction has already been manifested, and observers 
expect a “ campaign of calumny,” the cleavages between the 
parties being so deep that but for the Army there might be 
civil war. There is a radical difference of opinion on foreign 
policy which cannot be smoothed away, the whole Opposition 
inclining to conciliate France. Crispi will not take that line, 
for which it is said even the King sometimes hankers, thus 
encouraging the enemies of the Ministry. Crispi’s grand 
majority, therefore, which exceeds a hundred, is an imperfect 
guarantee of the success of his proposals. 


This Cuban insurrection is getting worse and worse for 
Spain. So far from subsiding, it is spreading into the 
central districts of the great island, which is only seven 
thousand square miles less than England, and it has evidently 
the sympathy, overt or secret, of the entire native-born popu- 
lation, white and black. The troops, though thirty thousand in 
number, are either unable or unwilling to deal with the guerillas; 
and it is seriously proposed to send forty thousand Spanish 
soldiers to Havannah, ten thousand of whom are actually 
starting. The revenue of the island is insufficient to meet such 
expenses, and the Cortes have authorised the Government of 
Madrid to raise a loan of £24,000,000, which the Treasury is 
in no condition to provide for. <A grant of genuine autonomy 
would end the rebellion at once; but the Spanish blood is 
up, and any concession, before an unconditional submission 
has been} extorted, might cost the dynasty its throne. With 
such a burden upon it, good finance in Spain is almost im- 
possible. Yct without good finance there will neither be 
good government nor permanent order. 


The Committee of the London Library are aeking for 
subscription of £5,000, on the ground that their collection of 
books has become of such magnitude as to be almost of 
national importance. They now possess one hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand volumes, and it is impossible to house 
them properly without new buildings, which will cost them 
£17,000. They can raise £12,000, but wish their friends and 
supporters to give the remainder. The request is reasonable 
enough, for the library is invaluable to those who use it; but 
we would venture to suggest an alternative. The security 
the Committee have to offer—a great freehold in St. James’ 
Square—is perfect, as good as Consols, and there is surely some 
rich man about who would lend them £17,000 at 23 per cent., 





irreducible for twenty years. We believe the offer would be 
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jamped at; and as they are proposing to pay 3} per cent., 
the saving would cover the £5,000 they wish to obtain by 
gubecription. Holders of perfect security fail to recognise 
the eagerness with which investors will accept low rates if 


they are not to be paid off. 





Lord Acton gave his first lecture as Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge on Tuesday. It was a very successful 
ormance, full of thought and epigram, the brightness of 
q@hich is often concealed by the exceeding condensation of 
the report. We have noticed some points in the lecture else- 
where, but may mention here that Lord Acton, who is a 
Roman Catholic, showed no sign of religious partiality. He 
acoepts Luther’s revolt as the beginning of a new period, and 
points out that it bas been specially marked by Protestant 
development, the rise of England into world-wide power 
having been followed by that of Prussia, so that “the pro- 
ducts of the centuries (7.e., the strong nations) favour the 
development of the new religious forces.” Man has arrived at 
Jast at “the storm-laden principle of the equal right of every 
man to be unhindered by man in his duty to God,” which we 
call religious liberty. We take it Lord Acton approves that 
diberty ; and indeed he seems ready to go even further than 
qe should, for he says, “ History, as now understood, began 
qwhen the art of exposing falsehood dawned on the keen 
Italians of the Renaissance.” Did not they, with their 
bumanism, destroy as many truths as falsehoods, or does 
Lord Acton think that truth is indestructible? With Lord 
Acton’s final advice, however, we can heartily concur: ‘“ Never 
debase the moral currency, or suffer any man to escape the 
andying penalty that history inflicts on wrong.” 


We have always taken the deepest interest in the “ Metro- 
politan Association for Befriending Young Servants,” and 
observe with pleasure that it will on July 4th celebrate the 
attainment of its majority by a festival at the Albert Hall, 
when H.R.H. Princess Christian will give away the medals to 
the young servants who have best deserved them by their 
conduct in domestic service, and where, besides a good deal of 
instrumental music, there will be an organ recital by Dr. W. 
J. Reynolds, and a solo by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
‘The ceremony is to open at 3 o’clock. The proprietors of 
permanent stalls in the Albert Hall, if not themselves able to 
attend, would do great service to the Association by placing 
their seats at the disposal of the secretary, Miss Poole, 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, who would be able so to 
‘dispose of them for that occasion as to increase the funds of 
the Association. It is unfortunate that the many new calls 
upon the purses of the public for benevolent purposes, 
and especially in the interests of children, has seemed 
to drain the older associations with the same general object 
in view, rather than to open up new springs of benevolence, 
Probably there is no charitable association in London which 
has done more substantial good, with less unintended, but not 
on that account less important evil, than this Association for 
“befriending young servants.” And it greatly needs help. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Tuesday draws attention to the 
report lately made by the assistant constructor of the 
United States Navy, in regard to the naval strength 
of England, France, and Russia. This very able and perfectly 
independent authority is of opinion that our recent ship- 
building programme is not sufficiently extensive to warrant 
us in believing that we could stand alone against a coalition 
between France and Russia. He holds that “an inevitable 
moment is fast approaching,” when the strength of France 
and Russia in alliance will be greater than ours, and when 
therefore England “cannot longer lay reasonable claim to 
the control of the sea.” “Her enemies,” he adds, “ being 
aggressive, the moment will be one of supreme danger.” We 
are not pessimists, and we believe that even after we had 
scientifically and statistically lost the command of the sea, we 
could keep it by our extra pluck and resource; but we must 
not trust such a thing as the fate of England to our pluck and 
luck. It is madness for a nation which is fed from the 
sea, and whose moral, commercial, and political greatness 
depends absolutely on keeping the command of the sea, to 
rely even on a reasonable chance. We must be incontestably 
supreme on the sea by number of ships and tonnage and 








guns and men, as well as by seamanship. It is useless to 
hope more from this Government, but the next will not 
deserve the confidence of the nation if it does not take up 
the question of manning the Navy in earnest, and give usa 
Naval Reserve of at least 50,000 men. 


The tramp question was discussed at the Local Government 
Board on Tuesday, when Mr. Shaw-Lefevre received a depu- 
tation representing over two hundred Boards of Guardians. 
Mr. Albert Pell, the well-known Poor-law expert, stated that 
Guardians representing an area with a population of sixteen 
millions demanded an official inquiry into the subject of 
vagrancy. Mr. Whittaker, another speaker, stated that while 
pauperism and crime were happily decreasing, vagrancy was 
increasing. He proposed that a vagrant, on leaving a casual 
ward, should be given enough bread and cheese for his 
midday meal; that “ way-leaves” should be instituted to dif- 
ferentiate the seekers for work and the loafers; but that there 
should be an extended detention of habitual vagrants either 
in wards or in farm-colonies; and that juvenile casuals 
should have special treatment. Dr. Rhodes asserted his 
belief that 70 per cent. of recent small-pox cases had been 
traced to tramps. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in reply, admitted the 
increase, but laid the fault on a slack administration of the 
existing law. He would not agree to an immediate inquiry, 
but proposed to issue a general circular calling for the better 
enforcement of the existing law. That is all very well, but 
we agree with Mr. Pell in thinking inquiryimperatively needed. 
What is wanted, as he said, is to find out how “to strike at 
the origin of the vagrant.” 


The week has witnessed a very interesting race between 
horseless vehicles. The actual starting-place was Versailles, 
though the course was nominally from Paris to Bordeaux and 
back,—a distance of about seven hundred and fifty miles. 
The only conditions were that the competing vehicles must 
be propelled by some form of mechanism,—i.e., not by horses 
or by human action. Bicycles, that is to say, were only 
admitted if driven by petroleum or electricity. The stakes were 
£1,400 for the first prize, £600 for the second, £300 for the 
third, £12 for each of the four next. The start, in Indian file, 
was made on Tuesday at 12 o’clock, about thirty carriages 
competing, and two minutes being allowed between each. It 
was not expected that any carriage would get back to Paris 
before Saturday, but one of them actually reached the winning 
post on Thursday afternoon at one o’clock. The distance was 
thus accomplished in a little over forty-eight hours, the rate 
of travelling being about fifteen miles an hour. This is an 
astonishing performance, and promises great things, though 
of course fifteen miles an hour could never be allowed on 
public roads under ordinary conditions. The victor carriage, 
which carries two people, was propelled by petroleum, which 
seems, for all light work, to afford the best motive-power. 
One can hardly doubt that the horseless carriage has a very 
great future before it. 


The Marquis of Salisbury made a speech at the National 
Society’s meeting on Wednesday in favour of the Archbishops’ 
Educational programme, discussed at length in another column. 
But his speech, though very hearty, wasnot very sanguine. Lord 
Salisbury knows how very great a demand the Archbishop:” 
proposal would make on the resources of the Treasury,— 
not less than two millions sterling of extra contribu- 
tions, and probably still more, and he knows very well how 
much difficulty any Chancellor of the Exchequer will make in 
acceding to that demand; therefore, he rather discouraged the 
notion that it would be at all easy to screw so much out of 
the State. At the same time he urged all the managers of 
voluntary schools to make a great effort to add to their annual 
income, and so render their help almost essential to the 
State. That, he said, was the first step towards gaining any 
further concession from the State. And there at least he was 
certainly on firm ground. To render the voluntary schools 
more and more indispensable to the Education Department is 
the only safe policy. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 106$. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S IDEA. 


HE plan, if it be a plan, of dissolving on the Local 
Veto Bill, is by no means so futile as some of our 
contemporaries imagine. It will fail because it is based 
on a misapprehension of the national instincts, but we 
can imagine its acceptance even by a, more capable 
Cabinet than the present. Sir William Harcourt, who is 
believed to be the advocate of the plan, is an observant 
as wellas an able man, who regards the British people 
much as in earlier days he would have regarded a jury, 
and he thinks that in spite of many deficiencies in his case, 
he may yet extort a verdict from an appeal to feeling. 
He has noticed that Mr. Gladstone derived most of his 
power from the satisfaction he gave to the moral sense 
of the community, and is confident that if he can but 
rouse that: moral sense, every argument against a renewal 
of the Liberal mandate will go for nothing. He has 
been personally moved, like many Judges, by the extent of 
crime which is traceable to alcohol, he is aware as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the prodigious waste of the 
people’s resources caused by over-indulgence in liquor, 
and he believes, as Jawyers are apt to believe, that the 
over-indulgence could be prevented by careful legislation. 
He has made up his mind that Local Option will work in 
the direction he desires—that is, that it will reduce 
drinking, say, by one-third or one-half—and he thinks 
that if the people expect that result, they will overwhelm 
in one wave of enthusiasm all opposition to the Govern- 
ment which secures it. They will say to themselves, he 
thinks, that he is clearly right in principle, over-drinking 
being palpably a bad practice; that he probably knows 
the best method for restricting it; and that nothing can 
benefit the masses so directly or so much as a saving of 
£50,000,000 a year on waste. The result, he believes, will 
be a moral uprising like the one against the Turks, in 
“hich all other questions will be submerged, and the 
{:berals be returned not to carry Home-rule or to equalise 
the Churches in legal position, but to make the nation at 
once better and more comfortable. Moreover, Sir William 
Harcourt, though not so old “a Parliamentary hand” as 
Mr. Gladstone, has fought many elections, and under- 
stands thoroughly the advantage to be derived from a 
devoted agency active in every constituency of the United 
Kingdom. If the issue raised is Local Option, the 
teetotalers, he feels sure, will furnish such an agency. 
There will be in every parish from five to a hun- 
dred men, and double that number of women, who 
would almost give their lives to “ put down” drink- 
ing, who will think this Government the first which 
has staked its existence on the effort, and who will exert 
themselves to return it with a majority, as no paid agency, 
however faithful, ever does. They will talk as Mr. 
Piimsoll talked in the House of Commons, they will 
canvass every individual voter, and they will furnish to 
every wavering Liberal Unionist a “moral reason” for 
deserting his party, or, it may be, for adhering to his 
old leaders. Sir William Harcourt, if we understand 
his attitude, sees in these two results of his policy—the 
awakening of moral anger against the liquor-trade, and 
ibe uprising of regiments of political Father Mathews 
—a mass of electoral force which will overbear all 
resistance, and defeat all his enemies’ calculations, He 
sees it all the more clearly because, probably for the first 
time in his life, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
victim of a conviction. How he has arrived at it we can- 
not venture to guess, but we cannot doubt that Sir 
William Harcourt is in this matter entirely honest, that 
he sincerely believes Local Option will enormously reduce 
drinking, and that though he keeps a shrewd eye on the 
main chance, he is driven forward by a sincere hope that 
if he can but carry his Bill he will greatly benefit the 
English people. 

We do not doubt that if the English people thought as 
he does, Sir William Harcourt would yet realise his hopes. 
They are supposed to be the most materialised people in 
Europe, but they are really the most idealist, possessing 
in them a fund of the wish to do right, on which it is 
impossible to draw too largely. If they thought the con- 
su uption of alcohol an evil, and Local Option the way to 
arrest or even to reduce it, they would rush to their end 








without the faintest regard for any obstacle in their 
path, and allow to a Government which carried out 
their will on the moral question a free hand on eve 
other subject not involving visibly the national safety 
or position. Unfortunately for Sir William Harcourt 
the mass of the people are entirely unconvinced of 
either proposition. They do not regard the liquor 
question as a moral question at all, but as a question 
of expediency. They are willing, in the interest of the 
general convenience, to tax liquor, to regulate the sale 
of liquor, and to prevent by fines any over-indulgence in 
liquor in public; but they regard the consumption of 
alcohol in itself as an innocent though expensive hux 
and will no more allow it to be suppressed than they wi 
allow indulgence in over-expensive food to be made a penal 
offence. ‘They recognise drunkenness as injurious, or, in 
thousands upon thousands of households, as sinful; but 
they see no necessary connection between drunkenness and 
drinking beer or whisky. You might almost as well tell 
them that sleep was sluggishness. They condemn excess, 
not liquor. It is impossible to get up moral horror in 
them upon the subject, and the mighty, or, as we entirely 
admit, the irresistible, motor on which Sir William relies, 
the English sense of right, cannot be made to work, and 
will therefore leave the great machine practically un- 
affected. Or rather it would leave it unaffected, but for 
a certain disgust with, and contempt for, the method of 
improvement suggested. The Englishman, in his heart 
of hearts, has a great reverence for the State, which 
is himself in his collective capacity, and will bear 
from the State pressure of a very severe kind, taxa- 
tion, for example, to almost any extent compatible 
with existence; laws about labour which, whatever 
their merit, are inconsistent with perfect freedom; and 
even some strong interferences with his theological 
liberty, like the Sunday laws and the laws directed against 
blasphemy. He would, we believe, bear a fairly rigid anti- 
liquor law, or a grand restrictive experiment like the 
Gothenburg scheme, or the American high-license scheme, 
if directed by the State. But to invest the people of his 
own village, the men who are just like himself, the men 
whose foibles he knows better than his own, with the 
power of dictating to him what he shall and shall not 
drink,—that he most assuredly will not bear. He will 
take that as an impertinence from his neighbours, and so 
far as he can resist by vote, he will resist. It is said he 
does not resist when a landlord refuses to allow public- 
houses on his estate, but the assertion is almost 
foolish in its inapplicability. On what estate has that 
oppression ever been submitted to a ballot vote? The 
landlord does as he pleases, but the very principle of 
Local Option is that drink shall be sold or refused as the 
voters, who wish to drink or go dry, shall say, in secret, 
that they please. The people would not bear such inter- 
ference, even if the drink-sellers, who keep the only houses 
of entertainment where they feel at ease, did not incite 
them to resist; and of course with confiscation hanging 
over them, the sellers will fight to the uttermost for 
their trade. Local Option, so far from being more 
popular than State Regulation, is, we believe, in- 
definitely more abhorrent, so abhorrent that if it were 
ever adopted, the result, in five-sixths of all the parishes, 
would be a re-establishment of the beer-houses by local 
plebiscite, in the face of which the Magistracy would feel 
paralysed. Sir William Harcourt is right, we believe, in 
his abstract theory ; but utterly wrong in believing in its 
applicability to the liquor trade, most wrong in fancying 
that if applicable at all, it can be applied through Local 
Option. 

Electioneering agents are, we notice, awakening to these 
facts, and already we perceive signs of a readiness to 
retreat. There is actually talk in Radical journals of 
compensation to publicans, a suggestion which, to the true 
fanatics of the movement, seems almost as criminal as it 
would to the only consistent teetotalers in the world, the 
Wahabee Mahommedans. Moreover—and this is more 
curious still—it is announced that it is the new electors 
on the Register who, in their abhorrence of Local Option, 
are intending to vote Unionist. For once it is ad- 
mitted that the lowest class of the community is not the 
most Radical. The fact, if it be a fact, and as yet we 
have only Radical testimony to it, is a remarkable «xample 
of the want of legic which a cry hike that for Local Option 
is so apt to produee. It is admitted that the desire for 
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Jiquor is strongest in the poorest, who have few other 
Tastes, yet it is expected that as they come upon the 

gister they will swell the army which is to vote for the 
restriction or prohibition of dealing in liquor. Why? 
The election agents cannot answer the question, and are 
beginning to admit that they cannot,—with this result 
among others, that Radicals are almost ready to declare 
Sir William Harcourt foolishly obstinate and unreason- 
able in pressing forward his Bill. He is neither, but is 
holding firmly to a theory which, if it were only applicable 
to the facts, would at the General Election carry him back 
to power. It is not applicable, that is all. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S VISIT TO KIEL. 


GLADSTONIAN contemporary seems to be sur- 

prised that, since Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, the 
Opposition Press have treated his public appearances with 
so much geniality and so very little trace of political 
resentment. We cannot share the surprise. In the first 
place, Mr. Gladstone himself appears to have cast his 
former Official réle completely behind him. He has not, 
of course, forgotten what he aimed at, nor the eagerness 
with which he threw himself into the fray. But in 
putting off his armour, he has put off all the combative- 
ness of the great partisan. He clearly enjoys, instead of 
lamenting, the new freedom of his position. It is a 
refreshment, rather than a gloomy regret, to him to find 
himself at liberty to be really a looker-on. He occupies 
himself once more with his own eager interest in the 
drama of history, exactly as if the world had not looked 
upon every one of his utterances with either a fierce 
sympathy or a still fiercer desire to make political capital 
out of it fur an attack. There is nothing in him of the 
Achilles on the watch for an opportunity of making 
his former friends feel the difference now that he 
is gone, and enjoying the growing audacity of his 
former foes. On the contrary, he accepts his new 
irresponsibility with a zest at least as great as that 
with which he formerly endeavoured to make his weight 
felt as the protagonist of a great cause. And it is 
natural enough that the genuine alacrity with which he 
welcomes his freedom, should appease his former adver- 
saries and make them look upon him rather as a great 
neutral than as the greater soldier from whom they had 
received so many mighty buffets. If Lord Salisbury had 
gone out of the fray, there are plenty of indications that 
the Gladstonians would treat him with the same courtesy. 
When he took the Chair at the British Association, and 
was for the moment a politician no longer, did they not 
exult in the distinction which his literary skill lent to an 
address which, when a great expert has delivered it, has 
not unfrequently been a cause of perplexity and lamenta- 
tion to the general public? There is very little rancour in 
English politicians. We are not even quite sure that Mr. 
Chamberlain himself would not be received with generous 
congratulations by the Gladstonians who now attack 
him so fiercely, if he ever took up a genuinely neutral 
position, though, no doubt, it is easier to pardon the blows 
of the commander-in-chief when he ceases to be com- 
mander-in-chief, than the blows of a second in command, 
whose superabundant energy is hardly regarded as equally 
obligatory upon him. Mr. Gladstone, however, in spite of 
his great achievements as a party leader, is, no doubt, 
exceptionally easy to forgive. For no commander-in-chief 
has ever shown so frankly and almost gleefully, the 
satisfaction he has felt in putting behind him all the 
responsibilities of his former position. 

Still, the eager interest with which Mr. Gladstone’s visit 
to Kiel to watch the evolutions of the great European 
Fleet is regarded by former friend and former foe alike, is 
not due simply to the success with which he has managed 
to ignore his official life as a party leader. To see a man 
of eighty-five showing all this boyish curiosity in the great 
events passing around him, is, in itself, a very attractive 
and refreshing sight. As a rule, age and the long fatigue 
of combat, extinguish the appetite for new experience. 
There is no more certain mark of the weight of years than 
the excuses which old men find for not plunging into a 
hew task. The old are fertile in ostensibly good reasons 
for not undertaking a new task, for not reading a new 

ook, for not embarking on a new journey. It is not so 
with Mr. Gladstone. He devours new books exactly as 
he did in his youth. His spirit rises to new adventures 








with all the vivacity of a mind that has its career still 
before it. He seems to say with Ulysses,—though 
* We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
Nowhere do we find so much as in Mr. Gladstone of the 
spirit which Tennyson breathed into his insatiable 
Greek :— 
“ How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 
As though to breathe were life! Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains.” 
But all the same, that little which remains is not to be 
spent in brooding over the past, but in exploring the 
unexplored. The old warrior cares nothing for fighting 
his old battles over again, but “this grey spirit yearning 
in desire to follow knowledge, like a sinking star beyond 
the utmost bound of human thought,” is as eager as ever 
for new experience. Amongst us, and especially amongst 
us as we are at the present day, that is a very rare 
phenomenon. We see even the young asking drearily 
what it all matters, why we should trouble to see more of 
what has tired us so much already. Mr. Gladstone knows 
nothing of this easily satiated curiosity. Everything is 
interesting to him, everything is fresh. When he was 
young he was so interested in the world’s past that he was 
eager to hold fast by it, and was an enthusiastic Con- 
servative. Now that he is cld ke is so interested in the 
world’s changes, so delighted with the wonderful kaleido- 
scopic effects which the whirligig of time brings about, 
that he is an enthusiastic Liberal, and always eager to 
turn the kaleidoscope again. No one can resist the fasci- 
nation of so ardent a spirit. No wonder that we al! 
follow in imagination his voyage to Kicl, with the 
conviction that nothing he finds there, magnificent in 
its stored-up force though it will be, is likely to be half 
as impressive as that inexhaustible energy of curiosity 
and faith which the statesman who was born before 
Wellington took up his position on the heights of Torres 
Vedras, carries with him. None of our monster shins 
can rival the mystery cf the unwearicd mind which, 
having achieved so much and attempted so much more, 
is still far more eager to prove the significance of what is 
strange to him, than to dwell on the details of a contest 
on which he has turned his back. 

The charm of this inexhaustible confidence of Mr. Glac- 
stone’s, that to whatever aspect of the world we turn, 
whether the spiritual or the natural, the political or the 
social, the scientific or the literary, the antique or the 
medieval, or the newest of all modern devices, there will 
always be something in it to fill the mind with wonder 
and delight, is partly no doubt that such confidence is 
justified, if you choose the right things to contemplate, 
and partly that it is so extremely foreign to the tone of this 
jin-de-siecle temper of ours which has lost its appetite 
for greatness so completely that it dwarfs everything to its 
own pettiness. Because its own interests are dried up it 
regards the universe as used up. Mr. Gladstone, on 
the other hand, has never ceased to find the world 
fresh and full of wonder. Theology is as much to bim 
as politics, and literature as inexhaustible as science. He 
is as eager to hear the newest comment on Homer ox 
Dante, as he is to hear the newest developments from 
China and Japan. Such freshness of feeling is not 
unusual in men of seventy, not unheard-of in men of 
eighty-tive; but in a man of eighty-five who has been 
expending a superfluity of energy during a long public life 
of sixty years, and of sixty years of constant battle, it is 
almost as great a marvel as the appearance of a nw 
Homer or a new Dante or a new Shakespeare in an age 
which has run to seed so effectually as ours. 





THE NEW INCIDENT IN THE FAR EAST. 


T is clear that the journey of the present Czar through 
the Far East, and the ideas which he acquired in its 
progress, are destined to bear large fruit. It is impossible 
to read the account of the last Russian coup without per- 
ceiving that the Emperor, and the group who surround 
him, have determined to make predominance in the Par 
East a leading feature of their immediate policy. ‘The 
ruling men of Russia have had an idea of the kind fora 
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long time past, a distinct party among them holding that 
a great and, above all, a profitable dominion could be more 
easily carved out of China than out of India, even if it 
should prove impossible to agree with Great Britain 
on @ partition of the whole Asiatic continent; but 
the recent transaction is a definite and a long step 
in advance. It is unusual for any State to guarantee 
the loans of another, though we have done it two or three 
times—for Turkey, for Egypt, and for “ Sardinia,”—but 
for Russia with her limited credit in financial circles, her 
difficulties with the silver rouble, which must be nearly 
as great as those of the Indian Government, and her 
perpetual need of money for improvements in organisation, 
to guarantee a loan of sixteen millions for an Asiatic 
Power like China, hitherto always regarded as both 
ion and hostile, is a most extraordinary step. It 
invakves in reality a Protectorate, for if China were 
again invaded by Japan, she could hardly go on 
paying; it may be, or we should say must be, followed 
by further guarantees for the remainder of the In- 
demnity, thirty-three millions more; and it must have 
been preceded by very definite political understandings. 
The risk may not seem a great one, for China has hitherto 
kept faith with her creditors; but the Czars have never 
failed to keep a financial promise; they regard the 
Empire as their estate; and they are by no means the 
kind of men to add sixteen millions, much less forty-nine 
millions, to their liabilities without knowing what it is 
they are buying by that concession. It is difficult to 
question that they have received a return for such an 
overturn of their previous policy, or to affect a doubt 
that the return is a promise of cessions or leases in 
Manchuria and the Liau-tung Peninsula as far down 
as Port Arthur, which would make no doubt a won- 
derful terminus for the great railway which by 1902 
will stretch unbroken from the Baltic to the Yellow Sea. 
And it is difficult to doubt either—which is more im- 
portant—that the statesmen of Pekin, secretly irritated 
to madness by their defeat at the hands of “the pigmy 
people,” who like themselves are Mongolians, yet have 
surrendered their minds to the West, have decided that, 
as between the two ambitious Powers, they choose Russia 
as the protecting and guiding friend. The Russian 
Ambassador, not the Japanese, will be the ruling “in- 
fluence” in Pekin, and if China remodels herself, which 
is doubtful, it will be under Russian officers, Russian 
financiers, and Russian engineers. Hatred counts for a 
great deal in human affairs, and it certainly looks as if 
the Manchus, outraged in their deep-seated pride by the 
Japanese victories, had sought aid from a House which 
they regard as equal, against a House which for centuries 
they have considered and treated as inferior. That is an 
astonishing change, and one which may profoundly affect 
the future both of Great Britain and Japan. 

We do not see, however, that we can resist it, or that at 
first its result will be necessarily unfavourable to British 
interests. We cannot protest because Russia lends China 
a sum of money, or because Pekin seeks Russian guidance 
rather than Japanese. Even if Russia obtained all 
Manchuria, it does not lie in our mouths to forbid the 
cession, nor can we declare war because she obtains a port 
in the Northern Pacific well below the ice-line. We can 
ask for, or even take, a naval station in Chinese waters as 
essential to our commercial security, but we cannot object 
by forcible means to the lease of a port to Russia which we 
were willing that China should cede to the Japanese. The 
Russians are not likely to demand any monopoly of trade 
in defiance of treaties, and if orders were given along the 
land-frontier to admit Russian goods on easy terms, we 
should probably never know it, while the cost of transport 
over three thousand miles of railway must always handicap 
exporters, whether in St. Petersburg or Odessa. As for 
India, she is not threatened more than she was before, 
and indeed we are not sure that she will not be threatened 
less. The Asiatic Department at St. Petersburg does not 
want China and India both on its hands at once, and is 
likely for a time to expend its aggressive energy rather in 
Northern China, where there is revenue to be obtained, 
than on the Northern Frontier of India, the fee simple of 
which would not keep an army fora week. Russia, too, will 
be very anxious not to drive Great Britain into an alliance 
with Japan, or to turn Pekin into another Constantinople 
filled with intriguing and quarrelling legations. Altogether, 
it seems to us, Great Britain will have only to wait, 
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doubt not, lead to epbdilicaitiogs of policy » hich te 
watched everywhere in Europe with the keen curiosity of 
self-interest. It is almost certain that Russia intends to 
succeed and supersede Japan in influence at Pekin ag well 
as in the possession of the Liau-tung Peninsula, and it 
follows of necessity that she must object to Japanese 
supremacy in Corea. In other words, Russia will try to 
deprive Japan of all she has gained in the recent war 
except Formosa and the Indemnity. What, then, will be 
Japanese policy? She has, as usual, three courses open 
to her,—first, to retire, expend her indemnity on her 
Fleet, and bide her time for an attack on Russia—her 
time being any Russian complication in the West; or 
second, to fight Russia now before she is ready, and 
if possible take Eastern Siberia from her; or, third, 
to change the route of her ambition, and endeavour 
to acquire the vast island dominions which stretch below 
her to the southward as far as Australia, and which are 
all, except Borneo, at present weakly held by Powers 
unequal to a contest with her at sea. Which of those 
courses is she likely to prefer, if she is unable, ag 
we believe she will be unable, to content herself with 
quiescence? We do not know enough of the inner ideas 
which sway the Mikado’s counsellors to answer the 
question definitely; but we may, perhaps, succeed 
in indicating some reasons for a future reply. If 
Japan acts as she acted before, and as is most 
in accordance with her patient policy, she will 
choose the first course, become irresistibly strong for 
defence, and remain a deadly and dangerous, because 
silent, enemy of Russian extension. If, on the other 
hand, she honestly needs “room to breathe ”—that is, 
more territory in which to settle her people—she will turn 
her attention to the islands, and embarrass Spain and 
Holland with enormous expenses for their permanent 
though probably insufficient protection. But if her people, 
roused as they are and vain as they are, refuse to bear 
defeat and threaten the Mikado’s throne, she will at any 
hazard fight Russia now, relying on the inability of 
the Czars to endure a contest so far from their true 
base. The third course, the search for islands to con- 
quer, as we have repeatedly said, seems to us by far the 
more probable; but she may adopt the first, and wait 
to be ready for Russia as she waited to be ready for 
China, with the tranquil, long-sighted vindictiveness which 
is in her Asiatic blood, while the second course is not 
absolutely impossible. It has been considered, that is 
certain, by Japanese statesmen, and though it seems to 
Europeans unwise, the ultimate strength of Russia being 
far greater than that of Japan, it may be forced on the 
rulers of Tokio by a popular explosion. The Japanese 
have not realised yet how completely and how adroitly 
Russia has filched from them the profit of their victories. 
How far they will feel that, we cannot tell, the governing 
class of Japan having a genius for silence, but unless we 
misread the national character, this grand coup of the 
Russian statesmen has given them forty millions of 
enemies who can wait a generation for revenge, and who 
can build, manage, and fight an ironclad man-of-war as 
well as Europeans. 





THE FUTURE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


E wish we could agree with Mr. Chamberlain in his 
speech at St. Paul’s School on Wednesday, that 

in spite of the deficiencies of the present House of 
Commons, that House “as an institution” “ maintains its 
essential characteristics from century to century.” “ There 
is a something, an intangible something,” he said, “in 
connection with that Assembly which we know as the 
common-sense of the House, which involves the average 
feeling and the corporate spirit of that great Assembly, 
which is permeated by its historic traditions, and by its 
handed-down sympathies and customs, and which is 
nobler and higher, and better than the spirit of any of 
the parties or individuals that compose it. I hope,—I 
am optimistic enough to believe,—that these great charac- 
teristics which involve the spirit of justice, of fairness 
to opponents, of readiness to hear all sides, and of a 
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vatriotism which, in critical times, has always proved 
itself independent of party feeling,—I believe these 
things will continue, and so long as they continue, I hope 
that the House of Commons will enjoy the confidence and 
the respect of the nation.” Well, that is a most patriotic 
hope, and we too hope it most earnestly ; but we can 
hardly say we are optimistic enough to believe it, and we 
will say briefly why our optimism hardly goes so far. 

In the first place, the House of Commons has no longer 
the authority with the nation that it used to have. It 
is not so free. It is not looked to to determine the 
‘ndgment of the nation by its deliberations, but only 
expected to give effect to what has been the judgment of 
the constituencies, as if it were the mere executive voice 
of those constituencies. The constituencies have always 
been regarded as the Court of Appeal from the House of 
Commons, and they are so still. But they used to bea 
Court of Appeal which paid very great attention to the 
judgment of the Court from which the appeal was 
made, and which, though it sometimes reversed the 
judgment of the Commons, often at least confirmed it. 
That is not so now. The swing of the pendulum is 
much more regular and alternate than it was. When 
Sir Robert Peel changed his mind as to the Corn-laws 
and persuaded the very House of Commons, which had 
elected him to support these laws, to condemn and repeal 
them, the nation confirmed his judgment, and no House 
of Commons since has showed the least hesitation on the 
subject. But when in 1886 the House of Commons con- 
demned Irish Home-rule and persuaded the nation to con- 
demn it, that authoritative condemnation had so little effect 
on the mind of the nation, that after seven years of eager 
agitation Mr. Gladstone persuaded the constituencies into 
a hesitating and dubious reversal of the previous judgment, 
which reversal seems likely to be again reversed at the next 
Election. That shows an indecision, an uncertainty of 
purpose, in regard to one of the most fundamental of 
constitutional questions, which does not promise well for 
“the common-sense” of this great Assembly. A House 
of Commons which has such vacillating masters will not 
trust to its own judgment even when it has “ common- 
sense” on its side. It ought to have been impossible for 
the nation to reject in 1892 the decisive judgment given by 
the House of Commons elected in 1885 and confirmed in 
1886; and we do not believe that it would have been 
possible had the great democratic constituencies of the 
present day attached the same importance to the decision 
twice delivered by a House of Commons on one of the 
most ultimate of constitutional questions, as the middle- 
class constituencies of the period between 1832 and 1867 
attached to the decision of the House of Commons on 
larger issues of this fundamental kind during that middle 

riod, But the democracy has learned its power. It 
nows that no House of Commons can resist its will, and 
it knows that it may change its mind, even capriciously if 
it pleases, and that the House of Commons must submit. 
The nation is no longer disposed to defer to the authority 
of the House of Commons as on questions of this sort it 
used to defer. We shall get a judgment against Home-rule 
at the next General Election. The Radicals do not deny 
it. Indeed, they evidently believe it. But they hope, as 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith have virtually said more than 
once, to get that judgment again reversed after another 
period of agitation ; and we see no satisfactory reason why 
they should not succeed. Nor do we see why that reversal 
of a judgment which is at present expected from the con- 
stituencies, should be more final or decisive than was the 
last reversal. It seems to us that the democracy has dis- 
covered that it may have a fluctuating taste in these 
matters if it pleases, and that it rather enjoys caprice. In 
the next Election we shall win. But at the next but one 
it is quite on the cards that “ Home-rule all round” may 
be carried by a small majority, and that we shall have to 
Wait for another term of years before we can upset that 
uncertain and hardly sane judgment of the constituencies. 

The House of Commons as a House of Commons no 
longer exerts the influence it used to exert over the 
constituencies. The judgment of the people is declared 
by the constituencies, and no longer by the House. 
Moreover the people are no longer unwilling to change 
their mind,—or, as Lord Westbury used to say, “ what 
they are pleased to call their mind,”—even on the 
most important subjects. Their will is now recognised as 
@much more important factor in the matter than their 








mind, and they may be persuaded to change their will, by 
many extraneous considerations which do not really affect 
their mind at all. Even on the question of Free-trade we 
recognise none of the stability of purpose which there used 
to be on that subject. We do not, indeed, think that the 
Corn-laws will ever be re-enacted; but nothing would 
surprise us less than to see a change in the popular 
verdict on the subject of vindictive tariffs, and a Govern- 
ment carried into office with instructions to try the policy 
of injuring ourselves in the confident hope of injuring 
our neighbours to an even greater extent. Nothing seems 
to us clearer than that there is no such finality in 
the judgment of the people, as there used to be,— 
that the judgment of one House of Commons, however 
decisive, does not command any great respect from the 
next. The era of discontinuous policies, of hesitating 
judgments, of a disposition to try all things without 
holding fast that which is good, has set in, and we do 
not see why it may not last for a century or two. The 
middle class had sooner or later a mind of its own which 
it did not change, to which it held fast. That is not so as 
yet with the great democracies. Wherever you find a great 
democracy, either in Europe or in the New World, you find 
fluctuations, and not even merely temporary fluctuations 
of opinion. Look at the American democracy ; how little 
it understands even the greatest questions,—leaning to 
Free-trade one year, to the most senseless Protectionism 
the next, then again towards Free-trade, then hesitating 
and showing a disposition to reverse what it did last. 
Look at France, how the popular judgment wobbles not 
only on these great questions, but on the Colonial policy 
of the nation, on which it can never make up its mind. 
And now England seems to us to be passing into the same 
fluctuating phase. The truth is, we imagine, that questions 
of the highest importance are too complex, too difficult 
to be definitely determined by constituencies which cover 
the great mass of the people. They stand first on one 
leg, then, not finding that comfortable, they change to the 
other, and they are not ashamed of such changes, however 
frequent. There is no one who can override their will, 
and there is no one powerful enough to overrule their 
judgment. Formerly, the decision of one House of Com- 
mons, when it was confident and clear, did exert a very 
powerful influence over the judgment of the next. Now 
we see very little sign of any such influence. Politicians 
are very well aware of this instability of the public 
judgment, and they count upon it. The break-up of 
parties into groups which care for very little except the 
particular idea of the group itself, seriously increases 
this instability of mind. If a Labour group can get its 
way by throwing over Free-trade, or the Union, or any 
other general principle, why should it hesitate? It has 
no very deep or confident belief in Free-trade, or in the 
Union, or in anything but its particular nostrum, and so 
the greater economical or constitutional question gets 
shouldered out of the field. 

We cannot see any speedy or easy cure for this fluc- 
tuating mind in the nation, and consequently this 
instability of purpose in the Commons. The democracy 
may in time gain as much confidence in the judgment of its 
own majority on great issues, as the middle class had fifty 
years ago, but it will not gain it soon. Education must go 
further, conviction must sink deeper, before this continuity 
of judgment can be established. In the meantime, we 
must expect great popular indecision, dangerous fluctua- 
tions of purpose, vacillations that no party can regard 
with satisfaction, or with anything better than a patient 
and forbearing tolerance in relation to the variations in 
what the people are “ pleased to call their mind.” 





M. HANOTAUX’S SPEECH. 


M HANOTAUX was right in reading his speech of 
e Monday. No Frenchman, even if he is as learned 
as Lord Acton pronounces the present Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to be, can make a long extempore speech without 
dropping into “improvisations,” and, as M. Hanotaux 
said, the subject of his speech was too serious for them. 
That subject has not received in this country, from the 
public at least, any adequate attention. M. Hanotaux, as 
it seems to us, had a purpose running through his speech, 
to which from first to last he devoted himself, even 
at the risk of tedium,—namely, to convince his country- 


_men that M. Ribot’s Government was steadily pursuing 
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two purposes, one to establish a working alliance with 
Russia, and the other to repair the evils created by 
the feeble policy of France in Egypt. Upon the former 
he was emphatic in a way which has hitherto been un- 
usual. Previous Ministers have spoken of the friendship 
of France for Russia, and even of understandings with 
Russia; but M. Hanotaux boldly employed the word 
“ alliance,” which, it is added, he had previously submitted 
for approval to the Russian Ambassador. If that is the 
case—and M. Hanotaux is a cautious man—it is almost a 
revelation, for “ alliance” used in that general sense means 
a specific promise by two contracting Powers, at least in 
certain eventualities, to support each other. And M. 
Hanotaux is anxious to show that he interprets it in that 
way. He talks, for instance, of the necessity of accepting 
the invitation to Kiel, as a matter of international 
courtesy; but the argument which he knows will tell 
with his countrymen is, that as the Russian Government 
had accepted the German Emperor’s invitation, France 
was unable to refuse. In the Far East, moreover, it is 
avowedly Russian feeling which governs French action. 
M. Hanotaux speaks, indeed, of French interests in 
Tonquin, which were hardly threatened by Japan, but 
rather were protected by a Chinese defeat; but the 
following pregnant sentences reveal, we doubt not, the 
true motives of the aid which he either offered or rendered 
to the Czar. He joined in threatening Japan, and would, 
as we understand him, have joined in fighting Japan, 
because if he had not done so the Russian Government 
would have distrusted the alliance. ‘The essential con- 
dition of every foreign policy is continuity in plan and 
action. What observations would not infallibly have 
been made on the inconstancy of a nation which, after 
having indulged in numberless demonstrations, intended 
to draw the two peoples together, suddenly disowned its 
attitude and slunk away by an inexplicable absten- 
tion at the moment when its help was asked for? 
We have remained faithful to ourselves, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs believes that he faithfully 
interpreted the feeling of the country in the following 
telecram addressed to our Ambassador in St. Petersburg : 
—‘ France places her alliances in the front rank of her con- 
siderations. We have, therefore, decided to support the 
views of the Imperial Government as regards the con- 
ditions of peace between China and Japan.’” If that 
does not mean an alliance between France and Russia, 
even if events bring on great wars, what does it mean? 
Remember, the sentences must be interpreted by following 
acts; and the act which has followed is permission to 
Russia to raise in Paris and from French subscribers a 
loan of sixteen millions sterling in order to facilitate 
Russian arrangements for securing preponderant influence 
in Pekin. The loan is most inconvenient to the French 
Government, which contemplates a further conversion, 
and must shortly apply to its peasantry for a new loan to 
fill up successive deficits, but Russia wished for the 
money, and nothing must be allowed to stand in the way 
of Russian wishes. 

It is incredible to us that France would make such 
sacrifices for Russia, and acknowledge them so publicly, 
unless she had definite promises of support; and it is by 
no means certain that those promises are limited to 
security against attack from Germany. There is nothing 
clear upon the subject in M. Hanotaux’s speech; but 
there is a tone in it, and a sequence of subjects, 
which suggests a wish to intimate that, as Russia can 
rely upon France in the Far East, so France can 
rely, or, to put it with diplomatic caution, hopes to 
be able to rely, upon Russian support in Egypt. 
How could Russia refuse it? It is true that Russia 
has a certain interest in keeping Great Britain in Egypt, 
for with Cairo in our hands our interest in Constantinople 
-declines ; a fact so patent to the Emperor Nicholas I. that 
he made it the basis in 1853 of his offer to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour ; but that interest is slight and vague compared 
with her interest in securing direct French support against 
the Triple Alliance, and in the Far East. We may, there- 
fore, we fear, expect that whenever the Egyptian situation 
comes to a crisis, French policy will be supported by 
Russia, both in Constantinople, while negotiations are on 
foot, and on the Indian frontier, if it ever comes to war. 
This, at least, we take to be M. Hanotaux’s expectation, 
in consideration of which he is ready to risk a war by 
the side of Russia with Japan, and has consented to foster 








a large loan which will impede the efforts of his own 
Treasury to raise money. 

The situation is not a pleasant one for Great Britai 
especially at a time when the governing class in Paris i 
almost malignant in its jealousy, and half inclined to 
believe that, though France can only recover her provinces 
from Germany, she might obtain compensation for them 
from Great Britain. We own a fifth of the world, and 
there is ‘‘much fine confused eating” to be obtained 
from such a quantity of property as that. The mass of 
power represented by France and Russia, if bound in strict 
union, is very formidable, and we have no security that 
the Powers who make up the Triple Alliance would not 
look on at’ the struggle with a certain satisfaction, 
We not only have rejected all persuasions to enter the 
Alliance, but we extend our territories and increase in 
presperity without enduring a conscription, that is, 
without making the “sacrifices” which to the Con- 
tinental mind appear to be the necessary moral condi- 
tions of political strength. We are, in fact, alone, while 
neither France nor Russia, both for the moment hostile 
to us, though on different grounds, will be allowed to be 
alone in war. There is no cause for panic, but there is for 
a measure of anxiety, for careful watchfulness, and for a 
clear understanding of what it behoves the Government to 
do. As far as we see, but two courses lie before them, 
whatever their party or their internal policy. They must 
either join the Triple Alliance, or keep the Navy in such a 
state, that they can face and overcome France and Russia at 
sea both together. The people would probably not allow the 
Government to enter the Triple Alliance, and even if they 
would, the entrance would miserably cramp us, besides 
destroying any prospect which remains of making a com- 
promise with France on the Egyptian question. We must 
therefore depend upon ourselves ; and to be safe, we must 
be ready, if need arises, to clear the Mediterranean. How 
Mr. Gladstone, in the face of such facts, can depre- 
cate, as he does in a recent letter, further attention to 
defence, we can hardly conceive, but the courage which 
has always been one main element in his character and 
source of his strength, predisposes him to doubt the value 
of preparation. We cannot doubt it, or feel satisfied, 
knowing how rapidly war breaks out in our time, that 
even our naval storehouses are adequately filled with 
munitions. We shall, we believe, have ships enough, but 
neither guns nor shells, nor, above all, engineers or 
competent seamen, can be improvised when war has been 
declared. It is not this or that demand of France which 
is alarming, though she is colliding with us at a 
dozen points, and though the Chamber listens with 
pleasure to malignant nonsense like M. Deloncle’s plea 
for interference with the judiciary of Egypt;—it is 
her general temper, which is that of a Power lying 
always in wait for an opportunity to recover, either at 
German or British expense, her old position as the first 
among armed Powers. It is useless, as well as weak, to 
be always fearing; but there are circumstances in the 
situation which induce all experienced onlookers to believe 
that unreadiness is not only unwise but foolhardy. 





HORSELESS CARRIAGES. 


A’ last we seem getting within measurable distance 

of the inevitable overthrow of animal traction and 
the general use of horseless carriages. When it was first 
demonstrated that it was possible to make an engine which 
would run not on rails, but upon an ordinary road and 
up and down hill, it was a common prophecy that the 
horse was a doomed animal, and that before long the 
country doctor would spin along the roads on his rounds 
in an electric victoria, and even the village inn do its station 
work with a hooded waggonette driven by a mechanical 
motor. Fora long time, however, the prediction seemed 
to hang fire. Thirty years have passed since the first 
traction-engines snorted along the highways and frightened 
the vicar’s cob into a fit, and yet the use of horses has 
been increasing all the time. The threatened institution 
of the cab has managed, like the House of Lords, to 
survive in full vigour. It looks, however, as if the long- 
delayed revolution were at hand, and as if at last the 
horseless carriage was going to win the day. As usual 
with inventions for road-locomotion, France is leading the 
way. People who are returning from their Whitsuntide 
holidays bring strange tales of having been driven along 
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Paris streets, or poplar-edged roads in the departments, 

neat little carriages, which lack nothing but the horse 

a look like broughams, or buggies, or phaetons. In fact, 

it is becoming evident that France is beginning to take to 

the horseless carriage, not as a toy, but as a piece of 
ractical business. : ; 

The best proof of how far things have gone in France 
isthe fact that on Tuesday morning thirty starters left 
Versailles in competition for a horseless carriage race. 
'The course was from Paris to Bordeaux and back, and 
thus the trial was a really severe one. No machine 
would be a toy or unpractical if it could cover twice 
over such a distance as that between Bordeaux and 
Paris, and surmount the steep hills and bad stretches 
of road which are certain to be encountered in seven 
hundred miles of course. The entries show plenty 
of diversity both in shape and motive power. Oddly 
enough, however, electricity, which it was once thought 
would be the road-motor of the future, does not appear. 
This fact is not, we believe, due to any inherent defect in 
electricity, but to the fact that coal or petroleum will do the 
workcheaper and better. Petroleum seems indeed to provide 
the ideal motive-power for the smaller pleasure-carriages. 
It is clean, it is always easy to get, it is portable and 
handy, and it does its work at once, whereas coal, though 
more powerful, necessitates the tiresome process of getting 
up steam. A match sets the mineral oil machine going, and 
a puff of breath extinguishes it. The staying powers of the 
machines are quite as great as those of any horse. They 
can go for three hours continuously without recharging, 
that is, for about twenty-five or thirty miles. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that recourse has then to be had to 
the nearest shop. The carriages are fitted with a reservoir 
which holds enough oil for twenty hours’ going. The 
cost is, on the whole, low. To drive one of the little 
victorias for three hours and twenty-five miles the cost 
appears to be about 2fr., or 1s. 8d. That is, for some- 
thing under a penny a mile you can drive at the rate of 
eight miles an hour. If these calculations prove true 
when tested by a wider public it is difficult to doubt that 
horses will be largely superseded. They will, of course, be 
still kept for pleasure and show; but if the petroleum 
motor does all that it claims, it is bound to win with 
those who keep a vehicle in order to do their pro- 
fessional work, to get to the station, or to transact busi- 
ness at a distance. In addition to the horseless carriages 
fitted with propelling machinery, those entered for the race 
include a form of road-tug, which seems to promise many 
advantages to the user. This is a powerful little steam- 
engine which can be attached to anything, from the farm- 
waggon to the dowager’s pony-chaise. It will run, too, 
at arate of sixteen miles an hour if necessary. This is, 
of course, far too fast for ordinary work, but it might be 
of an immense advantage on an emergency. The tug- 
system of traction has indeed a great deal to recommend 
it. In the first place it does not necessitate a whole new 
set of vehicles for those who adopt horseless carriages. 

The practical advantages of horseless carriages will be 
very great. It is perhaps too much to say that the 
petroleum motor will provide a horse that will never grow 
old or lame, for, as every cyclist knows, machinery goes 
wrong almost as easily as a horse’s inside. But even if 
the horse’s tendency to disease is balanced by damaged 
machinery, there are still many things over in favour of 
the machine on the ground of convenience. The great 
superiority of the machine consists in the fact that it does 
not grow tired. On an emergency you can drive it all day 
without any stoppage but for the recharging of the 
feeder. But to drive a horse all day means, in the 
first place, gross cruelty, and in the next the ruin of 
the animal. Another advantage of the machine is its 
cost. We very much doubt if it is possible to drive a 

horse at a penny a mile, if the price of corn and straw 
and hay is considered not only on the working days, but 
also on the days when the animal does not work. A 
horse is hardly likely to drag a vehicle more than three 
thousand miles in the year. But a horse costs to 
keep at least £25 a year. But £25 is six thousand 
pennies. Therefore the ordinary horse-traction in a 
carriage is at the rate of 2d. a mile, or more than double 
what is asserted to be the cost of petroleum-traction. An 
incidental advantage of petroleum or ordinary stean- 
traction will be reduction in the size of most vehicles. 
The huge bulk of a landau and pair of horses, or of an 





ordinary omnibus, is a serious inconvenience. If the horses 
are taken out the size is reduced by half. Think of the 
effect on the traffic in the Strand or Piccadilly if our 
carriages were horseless! We should find it far easier 
than now to get along the crowded thoroughfares. 
The effects of cheap and fast horseless locomotion 
on the roads would in many ways be very far-reaching. 
In the first place, a very healthful form of competi- 
tion with the railways would be provided over a very 
large area. If a light, horseless waggon could be 
used on the roads, running about eight miles an hour, 
the area covered by the sixty-miles radius from London 
would be more or less independent of the railways in the 
lighter forms of transport. All night light horseless vans 
would traverse the roads up to London, bringing produce 
which will not bear either the cost of the railway rates or 
of horse-traction. Even passengers would often substitute 
road for rail. Instead of taking season tickets on the rail- 
way five men in Wimbledon or Hampton Court, or Surbiton 
or Richmond, might combine to share a waggonette. 
People living in places six miles out of London would be 
able to reach London in three-quarters of an hour. No 
doubt, nominally, the train would do the distance in 
twenty minutes, but then it would not deposit the City man 
at his own office door, as would the co-operative horseless 
waggonette. Take it altogether, we believe that the 
convenience of life will be decidedly increased by the 
introduction of horseless carriages, and we must trust 
that our inventors and carriage-builders will turn their 
attention to the matter. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that before we adopt the new road-vehicles 
from France, we shall have to make a change in 
our law. At the present moment, no horseless carriage 
(unless a bicycle or a tricycle) can traverse our streets 
and roads except at a very slow pace and with a man 
walking in front with a red flag. This is, of course, total 
prohibition for light traction-engines and horseless car- 
riages. The law has long wanted altering, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that Parliament may find time for 
the work of revision before it rises this year. If it does, 
next autumn may see a number of horseless carriages on 
our roads. 





THE ARCHBISHOPS AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


_ request for aid that the friends of voluntary 

schools propose to present to Parliament, has at last 
taken definite shape, so far, at all events, as regards 
schools belonging to the Church of England. Whether 
the Roman Catholics, who are the principal supporters of 
voluntary schools outside the Church of England, will 
come into line with the Church on the question, is as yet 
uncertain; but in the end there is every hope that they 
will. Their co-operation, we frankly say, is exceedingly 
important ; because, though in England they are almost 
unrepresented, they have considerable Parliamentary 
influence, through the Irish Members, upon matters which 
concern religion. The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York have issued a Circular in which they note the favour 
with which the scheme put forward by their Committee 
has been received, and take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of recommending its general adoption. As the 
Guardian remarks, it does not follow that the present form 
of the scheme will be the one ultimately adopted,—even 
supposing that it is accepted in principle. To the settle- 
ment of a long controversy such as the relative claims of 
Board and voluntary schools, there go a number of mutual 
concessions. The thing, therefore, that most needs doing 
at this moment, is to separate the essential from the 
accidental features of the scheme ; and to inquire what are 
the underlying conditions which any final legislation on 
the subject must satisfy. 

The first of these conditions is the recognition that 
voluntary schools have a claim on the State. The 
assertion of this claim often provokes a good deal of 
impatience. If, it is said, you do not like children to 
attend the schools which the State provides for them, you 
are at liberty to build others, and to induce parents, if 
you can, to choose them in preference. But why should 
you expect the State to subsidise schools set up in 
opposition to its own schools? That, surely, is an 
unreasonable demand. On the contrary, it will be found 
when examined to be quite reasonable. In the first place, 





it saves the State money. It is asked, no doubt. to 
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subsidise voluntary schools. But if there were no 
voluntary schools to be subsidised, it would have to find a 
great deal more money than is wanted for the subsidy. 
In the past, voluntary effort has provided a great number 
of school buildings, and in the future, if the State and the 
Church can come to terms, many more are likely to be 
built in the same way. Why should the State wish to 
check the expenditure of private money on this object, 
and to force the educational authorities to plant a Board- 
school in a great number of places where now there is a 
voluntary school? But there is a more important reason 
than this in the fact that a universal system of State 
schools would be very hard to combine with that perfect 
impartiality in the teaching of religion which a State the 
citizens of which belong to all religions, is bound to secure 
to the best of its ability. The Act of 1870 made an honest 
attempt to provide what was supposed to be a universally 
acceptable kind of religious teaching. But the attempt, 
however honest, has been a conspicuous failure. It was 
intended to teach so much religion as all Christian denomi- 
nations could believe in common. It has turned out that 
the religion taught is what all the varieties of Protestant 
Dissent believe in common. The Church is left out, the 
Roman Catholics are left out, the Wesleyans are to some 
extent left out. But these three denominations contain a 
very large proportion of the people of England, and the re- 
sult of the Act of 1870 has been to make the provision of ele- 
mentary schools a public concern without conferring on the 
members of these denominations the means of giving their 
children what, in their estimation, is the most important 
kind of instruction. The system of grants in aid has pre- 
vented this difficulty from becoming acute, and the adoption 
of some such plan as that proposed by the Archbishops’ 
Committee would remove it completely. Lay down the 
condition that a voluntary school shall be built by those 
interested in providing it, and shall satisfy all the tests 
which the State sets up for its own schools, and where is 
the harm of paying for the teaching in one class of schools 
as much as in the other? If the children are equally 
well taught as regards secular matters, the State gets the 
same return for its money in both cases, and it gets it with 
no heart-burnings in the matter of religion. But it is ob- 
jected that public money must not be given without public 
control. Quite so; that is a perfectly sound maxim. But 
is public money now given without public control ? What 
does the Education Department exist for? What is the 
business of the whole staff, from the Vice-President of the 
Council down to the latest appointed Assistant-Inspector, 
if it be not to exercise public control? At every point of 
the school course the State, through the Department, 
exerts a determining influence on what the children are 
taught and how they are taught it. 

This is one of the considerations which suggest the 
second condition of the present scheme. Public control 
being an indispensable accompaniment of the expenditure 
of public money, it is of great importance that when any 
addition to this expenditure is contemplated, it should be 
in a direction which secures the continuance of the control 
with the greatest attainable efficiency and the least possible 
friction. If the further grants to voluntary schools came 
from the rates, a new machinery of control would have to 
be set up. The Education Department represents, and is 
responsible to the taxpayers. It does not represent, and 
is not responsible to the ratepayers. So long, therefore, 
as the subsidies to voluntary schools continue to be paid 
by the taxpayers, and by the taxpayers alone, the control 
of the Education Department is all that can be required. 
If these subsidies were to be paid partly out of the 
taxes, and partly out of the rates, there would at 
all events be an apparent justice in the demand that 
the control should be divided in the same proportion as 
the payments. But to set up a new form of control 
would be attended with much uncertainty and much 
friction. A Public Department has a continuity of tradi- 
tion and policy. If some things vary according as a 
Liberal or a Conservative Government is in office, more 
things remain the same. If on the other hand the 
control of voluntary schools rested with the School 
Boards, there would be no uniformity in its exercise. 
Different standards of education might be set up in 
different years and in different counties. Moreover, the 
religious difficulty is always much more present and much 
more formidable in local matters than it is in imperial 
matters. The action of the Central Government is con- 





TS 
stantly found to be more liberal and more impartial than 
the action of a local authority. The slightest comparison 
between the proceedings of the House of Commons ang 
the proceedings of many Boards of Guardians or Town 
Councils will show the truth of this. Where religion ig 
concerned the State is, in the best sense of the wo 
indifferent. It embraces, continuously and conscious] 
men of all religions and of none; and one of the most 
imperative and most difficult duties is to keep the balaneg 
even between them. In a locally elected body the repro. 
duction of this characteristic can never be counted op, 
The presence of religious diversity in the electorate seems 
only to intensify the zeal of the religion or religious 
party that happens to be uppermost in the elected body, 
These two circumstances alone would be a sufficient 
recommendation of a scheme which proposed to draw any 
additional grants to voluntary schools from the taxes 
rather than from the rates. 

A third condition of the success of such a plan is that 
the subsidies should take specific departments of expendi. 
ture out of the hands of school managers, rather than 
make more grants in aid of them. One reason for thig 
preference is that by this means the State obtains an 
additional guarantee that the money will be well laid out. 
In the present case the proposal is that the salaries of the 
teachers shall be charged to the Parliamentary grant, 
The result of this change will be that the State will know 
that the whole of the sum thus spent will go to the 
maintenance of a high standard of teaching in voluntary 
as well as in Board schools. At present the managers of 
voluntary schools are driven to keep down their expenses, 
and one of the most obvious ways of doing this is to under- 
pay their teachers. If the additional grant were simply 
handed over to the managers to do what they liked with 
they would still be under the same temptation. But when 
the provision of the salary ceases to be their business they 
will no longer have any motive for being content with an 
inferior teacher. A salary sufficient to obtain a really good 
t2acher will be at their disposal, and it is their obvious 
interest to get the best man they can for the money. This 
may not be the only way in which this result can be made 
certain, and it is conceivable that some modification of the 
scheme in this respect may hereafter prove expedient. But 
the principle that the State should pay the cost of a 
specific item of educational expenditure is essential to the 
good working of the scheme, and we doubt whether it will 
be = possible to carry out that principle in any better 
fashion. 








LORD ACTON’S FIRST LECTURE. 

ORD ACTON’S “inaugural” lecture, as Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, as reported in the 
Times, is full of thought so compact and so compressed 
as occasionally to be barely intelligible. One catches here 
and there sentences with gleams of light in them, such as the 
saying that we should cherish the memory of the good and 
wise, for “the implacable effect of research is to diminish 
their number;” but the meaning of the whole is oftentimes 
made obscure by the over-condensation of the report. Twe 
or three leading thoughts, however, stand out distinctly, and 
with all we are happy to find ourselves in accord. One, 
though it is not precisely so expressed, is that history: 
to use a geological phrase, is not only continuative, but 
also cataclysmal. There are breaks which we may take as 
starting-points for periods. It could not be otherwise, 
for although all history must have beginnings, as must 
also the strata of the earth, still new ideas will arise 
almost suddenly, and history is first of all the history 
of ideas. “Mind, not custom, is the spiritual property 
that gives to history its grace and dignity.” There 
“were speeches of Antigone and Socrates, the edicts of a 
Buddhist King, the ways of Essene ascetics, that have more 
to do with our lives than the notions of barbarian ancestors.” 
Those notions have their effect, but they are remoulded, 
sometimes suddenly, as if some new chemical had dropped 
into the chalice. How this proposition can be doubted, we 
have some difficulty in conceiving. The world moves on un- 
doubtedly as astream moves on, which would stop if its source 
were dried; but there are Niagaras and deflections of current 
which are often sudden, and indeed insta: taneous. To say 
that history would have been the same without the acceptance 
of Christianity by the Roman Empire, or that it was un- 
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changed by the thoughts which sprang up in the mind of 
Mahommed, isto talk something resembling nonsense. “Rome” 


—that is, the régime of law as opposed to the régime 
of will—began at some point; and so did the Reformation, 
which is essentially the modification of the reign of authority 
by the reign of reason, “ when Luther broke the chain of con- 
tinuity at its strongest link,” and a “new age arose armed 
with the hopeful expectation of incalculable change;” and 
go did the Revolution, “ the reign of general ideas,” or, as we 
should rather phrase it, of abstract propositions; and so has 
done the era of to-day, the motor of which is that only 
altruism is certainly right. Each of those ideas commenced 
a period as certainly separate as the period when, at the 
pidding of forces of which we know nothing, the glacial 
period began or ended; or man commenced his separate 
ascendency among the things that God or Nature had created. 
Lord Acton, of all modern critics of history, is probably the 
most instructed, the man who has read and meditated most ; 
and we welcome his adhesion to the cataclysmal theory with 
hearty pleasure and appreciation. We were all getting 
bewildered by a theory of perpetual “cause and effect,” 
in which the idea that thought could be self-generated, 
seemed to disappear; and we were bidden to believe that 
the world would have marched on without the individual 
minds and the separate events who and which have so pro- 
foundly modified its course. There is a chasm between the 
course of history before and after the Middle Ages died,— 
that is, before and after reason was accepted as a guide, and 
before and after the Revolution made broad ideas often too 
fatally sovereign over the acts of men. If there is a flaw in 
that statement, which, unless we utterly misread his meaning, 
is Lord Acton’s first statement, it is that it is a little too 
“ European,” too exclusiveiy concerned with the history of the 
white race; but then that is unavoidable, for we do not as 
yet know the history of any other. The majority of men 
are brown, and their history is possibly more unbrokenly 
continuative, but then it is obscure, and we can as little 
reason about progress or cataclysm in Asia, as in America, 
where the curtain rose, revealing the great drama of history, 
less than four centuries ago. It is probable, individually we 
think almost certain, that a man broke suddenly and com- 
pletely the continuativeness of Peruvian history; but we can 
but guess about the work of that accidental Chinese immi- 
grant, while about Buddha, and Aristotle, and St. Paul, and 
Hildebrand, and Luther, and Rousseau, we actually know. 


> 


Having justified the phrase “modern history,” which so 
many would now condemn as a false assumption—and no 
doubt it is a truth, rather than the whole truth, as it is a 
truth that there is in each man yo uth, manhood, and old age, 
but also a lifetime—Lord Acton proceeds to discuss the dis- 
tinguishing marks of modern history as it appears to the 
historian, and the duties consequently imposed upon the 
student. He finds the former mainly in the amplitude of his 
resources. “The chief advantage,” he says, “historians find 
in modern history is the immensity of its resoarces. Men’s 
private papers have been published and the archives of 
Europe are opened; so that where Hallam had no diplomatist 
but Barillon, his successors command the correspondence of 
ten countries. Very little of the new material has yet been 
finally employed; and only a few books, like those of M. 
Hanotaux and Mr. Gardiner, satisfy requirement. We 
stand at the beginning of the documentary age which 
will make the study of history independent of historians, 
and will effect a revolution in other sciences besides.” 
That is absolutely true; but we wish Lord Acton had 
given us more of his opinion as to the result of all 
that amplitude. Will it make historians great, or will it crush 
their minds? Writing modern history seems to us sometimes 
a little like making a statue out of a mountain, a work too 
big for the being who has to attempt it. The historian of a 
modern period may understand the personages, or the political 
events, or the economic changes, or the sequence of governing 
ideas, but to understand them all is hardly given to any human 
mind. There will be historians in a generation or two to 
whom this century will appear dominated by figures like 
Napoleon and Bismarck, while others will be attracted mainly 
by its vast economic changes; and others, again, will see in it 
a steady sequence of ideas, like the hunger for equality, and 
the desire for justice, and the thirst for physical comfort ; and 
for each class there will be materials, especially the docu- 





mentary materials of which Lord Acton speaks, lying in 
masses vast, multitudinous, varied, almost beyond the grasp 
of any human intelligence. Imagine having to extract 
leading thoughts from the Hansards of ten countries. The 
historian will be like the wizard who called up a famulus, and 
bade him draw water, which he did until the house was swept 
away in it. Lord Acton has a power of study such as few 
men possess; but even he would shrink, we fancy, from 
writing a history of the Victorian Age. The result, we greatly 
fear, will be either piecemeal work, a volume devoted to a 
perfect history of a week, or vast encyclopedias cursed with 
the single defect that they will be unreadable, and therefore 
useless to mankind. Every considerable modern history of 
England shows that tendency already, or, like the last volume 
of Green’s splendid work, it seems to the specialist to omit every- 
thing that we deem of most importance. We cannot imagine 
where the remedy for that evil is to be found, and can see but one 
hint in Lord Acton’s lecture, which again was probably given 
us for a different end. He evidently thinks, as we also should 
do, that we must study personages, and he believes that from 
the amplitude of our material we may so study them as 
ultimately to become impartial. Well, that is possible, though 
we doubt if the man ever lived who could quite preserve 
himself from historic preferences and historic hates; but 
do persons ever fill so much space in history that, in 
understanding them, we understand the meaning of their 
time P The figures of the French Revolution, Napoleon 
and Mirabeau partially excepted, all seem to us small 
as compared with that mighty cataclysm, which again is un- 
intelligible if we are ignorant of the economic causes to which 
De Tocqueville devoted his marvellous power of exposition, 
and of the wave of new thoughts which so fascinated Carlyle. 
We understand that a historian may study Mr. Gladstone 
as the central figure of English history during the last 
twenty years; but when he has understood him thoroughly, 
has he understood the period, or can he reveal it in any 
fullness to the world of a new day which has perhaps for- 
gotten alike Batuk and Home-rule? Lord Acton implies, or 
rather says, that the mass of new material, of the means of 
applying criticism to new sources of information, will actually 
extend the faculties; but, then, is that true, or true in any 
sense worth thinking about? That the faculties of man 
may be widening with the process of the suns may be 
true, as it is true that cultivation alters climate; but 
does he know of the historian who has larger faculties 
for understanding or recording history than Thucydides or 
Tacitus P—and either of them would have felt paralysed peivre 
the mass of modern material. Therein lies, we are convinced, 
the historian’s true danger in the future, and we confess we 
do not clearly see his means of extrication. Impartiality will 
only make his difficulties greater, for it will force him to dis- 
trust insight, and to test every statement by reference to 
masses of documents, such as on social subjects often bewilder 
the judgments of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is possible for a 
historian to know too much, and, if we wished to be bitter, we 
might say that Lord Acton was himself a living example of 
the new trouble. The single defect of his lecture is that he 
is overwhelmed by the multitude of his own thoughts, and 
leaves on the mind a less definite impression than many a 
teacher without half his wisdom or a tenth of his accumulated 
learning. 





AN “UNTEACHABLE” TEACHER. 

N the interesting and graphic life which Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has just published of his brother, the late Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen* he records a very characteristic 
and also a very true bit of autobiographical criticism. “I have 
always found myself,” says Sir Fitzjames, “one of the most 
unteachable of human beings. I cannot, to this day, take 
in anything at second hand. I have, in all cases, to learn 
whatever I want to learn in a way of my own. It has been so 
with law, with languages, with Indian administration, with 
the machinery I have had to study in patent cases, with 
English composition; in short, with everything whatever.” 
(p. 92.) That sentence might have been placed on the title- 
page as the motto of the book, and a very instractive motto it 
would have been. It would have been a kind of key to the late 
Judge’s value as a teacher. He was a teacher, and a rather 
rare kind of teacher, because he was so unteachable except by 
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the lessons of his own experience. He was himself; and was in- 


tolerant of any attempt to make bim anything but himself, from 


the very beginning. For instance, “from my very infancy,” | 


he says (p. 72), “ I had an instinctive dislike of the maudlin way 
of looking at things.” His nickname was “ Gruffian,” and he | 


quoted “ Sandford and Merton” in his seventh year to prove 
that “politeness is objectionable ;” but it is clear that he was 
not blunt in manner because “Sandford and Merton ” eulogised 
bluntness, but that he cited that authority as he would have 
cited any apt obiter dictum of another Judge in later life, to 
confirm his own characteristic habit of looking at the ways 
of men. At the came mature age (of seven) he declared that 
he did not want to be forgiven, but to be “happy and com- 
fortable.” “Ido not feel sorry, for I always make the best 
of my condition in every possible way, and being sorry would 
make me uncomfortable. This is not to make the best of my 
condition.” Well, that depended surely on how he was con- 
stituted. There are many children who have found that the 
attempt to fight against feeling sorry made them feel much 
more sorry than frankly owning to themselves that they did 
feel sorry. But Sir Fitzjames Stephen found it impossible to 
accept humiliation on anybody else’s authority. He had 
to teach it to himself by kicking against the pricks, by trying 
not to feel sorry, and finding for himself that in many cases 
that only aggravated the pang. Having resolutely declined 
when he was five to say “The Little Busy Bee,” he after- 
wards invented, as an infantine oath, “ By the busy bee,” and 
subsequently went so far as actually to express contrition 
for having used it,—rather, we should conjecture, because he 
must have discovered that swearing “ By the busy bee” lent 
no real strength to a resolve, than because the authorities of 
the nursery told him that it was wrong. Swearing “By the 
busy bee” must have been a very effective oath to so lucid- 
minded a child for its exposure of the ineffectual and 
spasmodic character of all oaths. But a child so unteach- 
able by others was very teachable by his own experience, 
and that was what made Sir James Fitzjames Stephen so 
great a teacher. He taught others not only all that he had 
taught himself, but a great deal more too,—all that he had 
gone through in consequence of not allowing any one else to 
teach him, all that he had suffered by defying authority 
until he had found for himself his own home-made authority. 


‘The great defect of his mind was that he learned hardly 


anything from sympathy and a great deal from antipathy. 
His antipathy to the confasions and illusions and mistakes 
of others taught him a vast deal more than sympathy with 
their higher and better attitudes of mind. Even as a child he 
seems to have learned a great deal more by his antipathy to 
suffering than he learned by attraction to the highest thoughts 
and moods of others. His first instinct was to ask himself 
whether these thoughts fitted his own mind, and if they 


-did not, to give them warning to keep their distance. When 


he was only five years old, he complained to his father that 
he had naughty thoughts. His father told him to send them 
away without even thinking about them, and he tried to 
do so. But he subsequently states that he is so proud of 
sending them away, that “he wants to get them that he 
may send them away.” That imperviousness to all trains of 
feeling not originating in his own moods, explains a good 
deal in Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s treatment of many subjects, 
both of philosophy and religion. He cares more to expose 
falsehood than to approach truth. It is more in his line 
to turn a shallow and misleading view out of court, than 
to get on the track of a higher and more nutritive 
thought. He has a very keen scent for all humbug, and 
shoulders it off with the highest zest. He is much 
more apt to challenge a new lesson than to surrender to it. 


‘F. D. Maurice’s books “did their utmost,” he says in 1865, 


“to make me squint intellectually about this time, but I 


never learned the trick.” Did not Mr. Maurice do his 
‘** utmost” to give him a great deal of very direct and lucid 


vision in regard to matters of which Sir Fitzjames Stephen 
was not very willing to hear much at allP We should have 
thought that no teacher could have done more to help 
him to enter into the life of Christ. But Bentham had a 
great deal more interest for the genuine jurist than Christ. 
In fact, Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s “ unteachableness” was great 
on this side of his mind, and he could not learn by sympathy, 
—only by his own experience. Mr. Leslie Stephen gives his 
brother’s report of a conversation with Cardinal Newman, to 











which he adds a very remarkable attestation of his own, 
produced apparently out of his inrer consciousness, which ig 
not unlike his brother’s in its repellent power for all that 
does not exactly fit his own experience :— 

“‘Fitzjames had some personal acquaintance with 
He had been taken to the Oratory, I believe by primey 
Grant Duff; and had cf course been impressed by Newman’ 
personal charm. Fitzjames, however, was not the man to be 
awed by any reputation into reticence. He had a right to ask 
for a serious answer to serious questions. Newman represented 
claims which he absolutely rejected, but which he desired ful] 
to understand. He had on one occasion a conversation which vd 
frequently mentioned in later years. The substance, as I powe-lond 
from one of his letters, was to this effect: ‘You say,’ said Fitz. 
james, ‘that it is my duty to treat you and your Church as the 
agents and mouthpiece of Almighty God ?’— Yes?—<« Then 
give me anything like a reasonable ground for believing that 
you are what you claim to be.’ Newman appears to haya 
replied in substance that he could not argue with a man who 
differed so completely upon first principles. Fitzjames took 
this as practically amounting to the admission that Newman 
had ‘nothing to say to anyone who did not go three-fourths of 
the way to meet him.’ ‘I said at last,’ he proceeds, ‘If Jogug 
Christ were here, could He say no more than you do ? ”—«T gy: 
pose you to mean that if He could, I ought to be able to give you 
what you ask ?”—* Certainly, for you profess to be His authorised 
agent, and call upon me to believe you on that ground. Prove 
it!” All he could say was, “ I cannot work miracles,” to which I 
replied, ‘I did not ask for miracles but for proofs.” He had 
absolutely nothing to say.—I need hardly say that Newman’s 
report of the conversation would probably have differed from this, 
which gives a rough summary from Fitzjames’s later recollec. 
tions. I do not hesitate, however, to express my own belief that 
it gives a substantially accurate account; and that the reason 
why Newman had nothing to say is simply that there was 
nothing to be said.” 


We venture to say, not from our own inner consciousness, but 
from a study of Newman’s writings, that this report, though 
no doubt perfectly truthful on Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s part, 
could not have been correct. Newman could never have said 
that it was the duty of Sir Fitzjames Stephen, with his educa- 
tion and in his then state of mind, to have swallowed the Roman 
Catholic Church whole as it were at one gulp. Newman always 
insisted that anything like conversion must usually be a long 
and complex process. He maintained for years that it would 
have shown unfaithfulness for himself to have become a 
Roman Catholic. He was very careful to point out that it 
was by obedience to the highest attainable authority really 
set over a man, that any step was gained towards the guidance 
of a better authority; that, for instance, the most dutiful 
dissenter who guided himself in early life by his father’s 
lights, had a far better chance of gaining a higher guidance 
in the end, than one who broke loose passionately and early 
from parental authority. He knew by his own experience 
that it was impossible to leap into a new theological belief 
at one bound, and though he no doubt thought that if Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen was true to his own convictions, he would, 
or might in time, reach the Roman Catholic Church, it was 
quite inconsistent with convictions constantly reiterated in 
his writings that he should have given the “Yes” here 
recorded, to Stephen’s bald question, “ You say that it is my 
duty to treat you and your Church as the agents and mouth- 
piece of Almighty God ?” 

It seems to us that one of the chief lessons to be learned 
from the life of this great unteachable teacher,—one of the 
most powerful and sincerest of narrow-minded men,—is that 
many avenues to truth are closed to a mind that cannot 
learn from any experience but its own. So far as we can see, 
the life of Christ, the greatest source of true religious belief 
in this world, was to him almost a mere hieroglyphic, to be 
deciphered (if at all) by the study of the external accessories 
of that life, and of the light thrown upon these accessories by 
the study of science, the study of the long records of human 
credulity, and of the Jaws of legal evidence. These are 
important aids to the study of Christ’s life, but they are only 
aids, and Sir Fitzjames Stephen seems to us to have treated 
them as if they were the main approaches to the explanation 
of it. We venture to think that both Mr. Maurice and Cardinal 
Newman might have taught him, had he been teachable, a good 
deal which would have prevented his “squinting” at the great 
subject of the gospel, through these subordinate and often 
misleading lights thrown upon the interpretation of its 
meaning. 

It would be the greatest mistake to suppose that because 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen was not teachable through his 
sympatby with others, he was not a man of strong and even 
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passionately deep feeling. No one can read his brother’s 
account of him without learning that what lent him his 
power was the great massiveness of that feeling. He wrote 
his thoughts on Lord Palmerston’s death with tears streaming 
down his face. When he thundered against the “ maudlin” 
view of life, or the pitiable weakness of philanthropic senti- 
ment, he did it with a force of passion that had in it 
something of the sublime. There was nothing in him 
of the cold-blooded utilitarian, though he was a utilitarian 
in excelsis, He was a utilitarian of passionate fervour. But 
he was liable to no contagion from the feeling of others. He 
did not learn to understand a new kind of life, not 
primarily his own, by any capacity for appreciating the 
genius and life of others. Almost his only great literary 
hero, Carlyle, was a hero of his own mould. He learnt 
from the exaggeration of that mould in Carlyle to inter- 
pret his own mind and heart. Again, he felt most deeply 
for those whom, as a Judge, he had to condemn to 
death. He was profoundly sensitive to the rude and ignorant 
criticism with which some of his summings-up and sentences 
were received by the Press. Far from being thick-skinned, 
he was almost too thin-skinned, considering how strong and 
‘confident were his own convictions. But he never learned to 
enlarge his own feelings by entering into the feelings of 
others,—even those of the greatest of his contemporaries. 
We should describe him as a man of a great mind, of high 
magnanimity, of very deep feelings and a very sensitive 
nature, but who never enlarged the bounds of his own 
sympathies, even in the presence and by the help of natures 
higher and wider than his own, not even when these were of 
a quality which touched the region of the spiritual and 
the divine. 





THE EMOTION OF GRIEF IN ANIMALS. 
REEK fancy personified grief lasting and unconsolable 
in the metamorphosis of Philomel into the nightingale, 
bewailing the loss of Itys through ages of midnight melody. 
Keats, ina more modern, though no less classical, vein, sees in 
the nightingale’s note nothing more suggestive of sorrow than 
Shelley did in that of the skylark. But fancy and allusion 
apart, there is a strong balance of popular belief in favour of 
the theory that many animals do feel an emotion more 
lasting than momentary chagrin or inconvenience in the 
loss or absence of those for whom they entertain a regard, 
and that in some cases this is so marked as to rank 
with the degrees of regret, sorrow, and lasting grief felt by 
‘human beings in similar conditions. 

The intellectual factors which play a part, and a necessary 
part, in the emotion of sorrow, are possessed by most 
animals. Memory, without which lasting regret cannot 
exist other than as a feeling excited by the repeated 
suggestions of some concrete visible reminder of loss, is 
undoubtedly part of the animal faculties. Their affections 
do not go to sleep the moment the loved object is re- 
moved, only to awaken automatically at its reappearance. 
In one respect the animal indulgence in sorrow is superior, 
by its sense of reserve and discrimination, to that in man. 
They keep their sense of proportion, and if in many cases 
they show indifference where we should expect emotion, 
they never make sorrow cheap by wasting it on trifles. 
Animal grief, when it is shown, is always respectable, 
never morbid. That is why, in the cases where it is 
noted and authentic, it has always awakened the interest 
and commanded the sympathy of thoughtful mankind, from 
Homer to Dr. Caius, and from Dr. Caius to Wordsworth and 
Lord Macaulay. There is nothing more encouraging than 
unexpected testimony to a cause. One of the earliest, and 
at the same time one of the freshest, of English records of 
this form of animal emotion, comes from a source which, 
judged by the other work of the writer's life, is certainly 
unexpected, Dr. Caius, “a most shining light of the 
University of Cambridge, its jewel, its glory,” according 
to his translator, in 1576, Abraham Fleming, “wrote an 
epitome concerning British dogs, not so concise as elegant 
and useful, an epitome compact of the various arguments and 
experiences of many minds,” for the use of Conrad Gesner, 
the Swiss naturalist. Dr. Caius was a very strong as well as 
@ very learned man,—not only the author of a defence of the 
Continental pronunciation of the classics against the Erasmian 
change, but a skilfal physician, and rigorous head of the college 








which he founded. Gesner probably expected from such a 
quarter a learned dissertation on the anatomy and history of 
thedog. But his correspondent was so wholly and so quaintly 
absorbed in the moral and mental qualities of the animals with 
the present merits and ancient history of which he shows a most 
minute acquaintance, that he supplied Gesner with a series of 
character sketches of English dogs, as a supplement to a 
scientific list of the British fauna and flora, which he had 
previously placed at his disposal. This is his estimate of the 
emotion of grief, or, as he calls it, “love” in the dog:— 
“This kind of dogges, called ‘defending dogges,’ hath this 
principall property engrafted in them, that they love their 
masters liberally, and hate strangers despightfally ..... . 
if it chaunce that their master be oppressed, either by a 
multitude, or by the greater violence, and so be beaten downe 
that he be grovelling on the ground, it is proved true by 
experience that this Dogge forsaketh not his master, no, not 
when he is starcke dead; But induring the force of famish- 
ment, and the outrageous tempests of the weather, most 
vigilantly watcheth, and carefully keepeth the dead car- 
kasse many dayes, endeavouring, furthermore, to kil the 
murtherer of his master, if he may get any advantage. 
Or else by barcking, by howling, by furious jarring 
and enarring, and suchlike means, betrayeth the male- 
factour, as desirous to have the death of his aforesaid 
master rigorouslye revenged.” The desire of “revenge” or 
“justice” is a very human accompaniment of grief 
for a loss so incurred, and looks like an overstate- 
ment of the case. But Dr. Caius probably thought 
that the constant association of good and evil doing with 
reward and punishment in the canine mind, worked as it 
does in the human understanding. Such an instance, 
“fortuned within the compass of his memory” in the case of 
“the dogge of a certain wayfaring man, travelling from the 
City of London to the towne of Kingstone, who passing over a 
good portion of his journey, was assaulted and set upon by 
certaine confederate theefes, lying in waight for the spoyle in 
Come parcke (Coombe Park), a perillous bottom, compassed 
about wyth woddes ; ” and also a dog whose sire was English, 
and whose master was murdered near Paris, which, “ mani- 
festly perceiving that his master was murthered, did both 
betray the bloudy butcher, and attempted to tear out the 
villons throate, if he had not soughte meanes to avoyde the 
revenging rage of the dogge.” 


Wordsworth bears out to the letter the statements of 
the old Cambridge scholar, that “the dogge forsaketh 
not his master, no, not when he is starcke dead.” The 
story of the “Dog of Helvellyn” is given with sufficient 
detail in Wordsworth’s verses. For three months it 
remained the only mourner by the body of its master, 
until it was found by a shepherd, who recognised it as 
the dog which he had seen with the lost man on the high 
passes late one summer evening. A shepherd gave the 
following account of the incident some years afterwards. 
The unfortunate man, he said, “ was a resident of Manchester, 
who was in the habit of visiting the Lakes, and, trusting in 
his knowledge of the country, had ventured to cross one of the 
passes of Helvellyn late in the afternoon accompanied only by 
his dog. In the dusk he wandered from the track, fell over 
the rocks, and perished. » After many weeks of fruitless search 
the dog was discovered guarding his master’s body.” The 
shepherd had never heard the poem, but concluded his story 
with exactly the same sentiment, if not the same words, “God 
knows,” he said, “ how the poor beast was supported so long.” 
The “dog of Helvellyn” gained a monument in Wordsworth’s 
verse. Another dog-mourner has been honoured by a monu- 
ment of stone. This is the Edinburgh dog, ‘ Greyfriars’ 
Bobby,’ which followed its master’s body to the funeral, and, 
after the burial, lay so constantly by the grave that the keepers 
of the graveyard gave it a small kennel in which to lie. Its 
master’s grave became from that time its home, and on its 
death it was honoured with a monument recording its devotion. 
In the case of the dog the strongest forms of the emotions of 
affection, jealousy, and grief centre round human beings. 
They are shown ina very minor degree in their relation to 
each other. Perhaps the most curious instance is that of a 
female which mated for life with a handsome male dog, for 
which she reserved her entire affections, and after his death 
would associate with no other,—an instance both of grief and 
constancy. But the minor forms of sorrow are very readily 
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evoked in their dealings with men. ‘“ Why should I leave 
the dog at home?” asks the sportsman in Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd’s witty account of a Portuguese “cagada” “If I 
leave him at home, he will howl all day, and my wife will wish 
herself dead.” Their sensitiveness under temporary disgrace 
or neglect is no less obvious; but canine sorrow is in its 
strongest form reserved to deplore the loss of human friends 
or masters. In no other domestic animal is the emotion so 
constantly exhibited, or in so strong a form, although Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s story of “My Lord the Elephant” (if 
founded on fact) shows that that animal is sometimes capable 
of as great devotion as the dog. 

Horses and cattle, though attached to individuals, do not 
usually ¢«xhibit emotion at their loss. In all the ruminant 
animals the expression of emotion is very limited, and not 
easily recognised. Cows certainly are much distressed at the 
loss of a calf, and deer by that of a fawn. On the other hand, 
the former are so inexplicably dull of comprehension, that 
in India it is the custom to stuff the skin of a calf which has 
been turned into veal, and set it in the cow-stable, which at 
once induces the cow to continue giving milk. Cats, when in 
distress, seem moved by exactly opposite causes to those 
which induce sorrowin the dog. They are infinitely miserable 
at the loss of their kittens, and frequently adopt some other 
creature in their place, but they seem little moved by the 
death or sickness of human friends. But this is not always 
the case. During the last influenza epidemic, a lady who was 
attacked, was moved into a different room from that which 
she usually occupied. Her cat, a grey Angora, at once 
discovered this, and came and sat outside for some days, but 
was not admitted for fear it might also catch the universal 
plague. When it did contrive to enter, it sprang on the bed, 
purring and showing as much pleasure as it had previously 
shown dejection. Wild animals naturally limit both their 
affections and regrets to each others’ society. In the social 
life of most animals there is so little difference between 
the individuals, that the loss of one is easily replaced. It 
leaves no gap in the daily life, as the loss of a human 
being may in that of a domestic animal. But Lord 
Lovat has given a sufficient number of instances of the 
grief felt by wild deer at the death or wounding of their 
companions to supplement the lesson of Sir E. Landseer’s 
picture entitled “ Highland Nurses,” in which the hinds are 
watching by a wounded stag. Birds, which since the days 
when ANschylus described the hurried and anxious flight of 
the vultures robbed of their young, have always shown 
the utmost distress and grief at the loss of their nest- 
lings, seem seldom affected to sorrow by any other circum. 
stance, though Miss Benson, in her book, “Subject to 
Vanity,” has lately given an account of the “inhuman” 
indifference of a hen Budjerigar parrakeet, when its mate 
was ill, and of the obvious dejection which this indifference 
caused in the sick bird. But it is now doubted whether 
“love-birds” die of grief after the loss of their mate, though 
the fact that one usually dies very soon, often only a few 
hours, after the other, is not disputed. But they are delicate 
birds, and the same unsuitable food, or sudden draught, 
which kills one, usually affects the other. They are probably 
victims, not of sorrow, but of errors in “ domestic hygiene.” 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


TRAMPS. 
(To Taw Epitor oF Tue “ SPEcTaToR,”’] 

Siz,—Your timely article on tramps and the dangerous con- 
dition of some of the main roads will assist the healthy 
reaction against a form of political philanthropy that regards 
poverty as synonymous with virtue, and the possession of 
means as one form of fraudulent ownership. For two genera- 
tions the stream of tendency has been dead against the re- 
pression and punishment of vagabonds. Bat if it be wrong 
for the State “to whip a beggar at the cart’s tail until his 
back be bloodie,” to singe the gristle of his ear with hot irons 
for the second offence, and to kill him as an enemy of society 
if he should offend for the third time, as was the law in other 
times, it by no means follows that the Victorian system of 
manufacturing vagrants does not err in the opposite direction. 

The first necessity of the case is a fresh classification of 








the casual poor. Whether vagrants are virtuous citizens 
worthy of aid, or vicious men to be punished and controlled, 
is now a moot point. But every Poor-law Guardian, and, 
still more, every master of a workhouse, recognise with 
accuracy the outward and visible signs of the bullies ang 
idlers who belong to the horde of vagrants. 

The second condition of the problem which contributes to 
the inefficiency of the existing law, is the large expense to the 
Local Authority which attends the removal of the vagrants 
to gaol, and their maintenance therein, should they be pro. 
ceeded against either as idle and disorderly persons or ag 
rogues and vagabonds. 

The third condition in the problem is the preference often 
exhibited by the habitual vagrant for the prison to the casua} 
ward, on account of the superior quality of the provisiong 
supplied in the former. 

A fourth point is the inequality in the treatment of vagrante 
in the casual wards of the Metropolis and the Kingdom 
generally. An experienced “dosser” knows how to choose 
bis lodging twice a week in time of famine, so as to secure 
the maximum of comfort, while avoiding places set apart for 
the houseless poor where the treatment is “ unsympathetic.” 
There is no more frequent subject of conversation among 
professional nomads than the relative advantages of the 
various casual wards. 

To remedy these various evils, I venture to make the 
following eight proposals, which were submitted a couple of 
years ago toa central conference of the Poor-law Guardians. 
meeting in London :— 

1. That the suppression of vagrancy should be recognised as 
part of our Imperial policy, continuous and irrespective 
of party. 

2. That such cost as is incurred in carrying out this policy 
should be a national and not a local burden. 

3. That, in pursuit of this object, uniformity of system should 
be provided throughout England. 

4. That increased powers of detention be given to the 
authorities. 

5. That the houseless poor recognisable as non-vagrants by 
experienced officials, should be admitted to the workhouse 
at the discretion of the Master or Superintendent, the 
casual wards being reserved, as far as possible, for 
criminal vagrants. 

6. That honest wayfarers in search of work should be assisted 
by means of disseminated information through post- 
offices, supplied with cheap railway-tickets, and every 
method possible devised to extract the few good from 
the many criminal nomads, and thus free our hand ip 
dealing with the class as a whole. 

7, That wherever possible in the country, the vagrant should 
be put to compulsory spade husbandry. 

8. And for London, that Mr. Ritchie’s Bill for the provision 
of central stations in connection with casual wards in 
London, which passed the House of Commons, and which 
was thrown out in the Lords on the opposition of Chelsea, 


should be passed. 
—I an, Sir, &e., ARNOLD WHITE. 


Ornan Mansions, Hampstead, June 10th. 








POETRY. 





ON RECEIVING A PROSPECTUS OF THE SNOWDON 
SUMMIT RAILWAY AND HOTEL. 


UNTHRONE him; let the crowd’s horse-laughter flout 
Those solemn brows that commune with the sky; 
Let nothing great preserve its privacy ; 

For, Snowdon once dishonoured, never doubt 

Ben Nevis soon shall hear the rabble shout 

Its last street-song, the vulgar hue and cry 

Shall desecrate Helvellyn’s sanctuary, 

Scafell shall entertain a drunken rout. 


No more its calm their high seclusion lends, 
The fever of our restless life to heal ; 
A people with the mountains would be friends, 
To whom their great reserve hath no appeal, 
Whom height provokes and solitude offends,— 
A mob that neither cares to climb or kneel. 
ALFRED HaYEs 
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ART. 
—_———— 
A STATUETTE AND SOME PICTURES. 

Ir is wonderful with what pleasure one comes upon Mr. 
Swan's little figure of Orpheus at the Academy. Almost 
persuaded here and there that a picture is pretty good, the 
disappointed eye has worked through the galleries, but here 
at last there can be no mistake about the sensation. Sense 
revives; fancy, proof against so many vulgar and tactless 
appeals, is liberated, and leaps out into sunshine. Even so 
must Platonian eyes, inured to pallid or lurid ghosts, have 
opened on his brightness when, among that chittering people, 
“Jeves populos, simulacraque functa sepulcis,” the singer 
descended. Here is a plastic conception felicitously born into 
golid silver, the image unblurred and fit, the stuff obedient. 
It isnot the dream of vague sentiment that has no vital hold 
on things; it is life caught in its own act and expression, and 
yet controlled within a sculptor’s thought as the seeming-free 
motions of a dancer withinatune. Orhpeus strides, scattering 
music, and we read his power in the lithe form and the non- 
chalant head. We read it too in the great cats that fawn 
about his feet, the luxurious coil of their bodies echoing the 
coil, the charm and torment of the measure. But how well 
these amplifying figures are bound within the block of the 
pedestal, instead of cutting out in competition with the 
dominant form. Mr. Swan must be more of a sculptor at 
bottom than a painter, for in painting, when he has wrought 
out his group of animals, he gets into difficulties with a back. 
ground ; his mind does not seem to conceive figures implicated 
in a background, which is the painter’s way. Here, everything 
is right and happy. 

If the visitor to London wishes to get a pleasure from 
modern painting comparable to this, he will do well not to 
weary himself in the Academy, but go straightway to Messrs. 
Lauries’ Gallery, No. 15 Old Bond Street. There, in two 
canvases by Matthew Maris, in two panels by Monticelli, to 
mention only two painters out of several, he will find the 
same happy marriage of mood and material that he has 
enjoyed in the Orpheus. Matthew Maris, greatest of the 
painters of that name, and one of the greatest of living 
masters of his art, is little enough known in London. Like 
his one or two peers among contemporary painters, he has 
been too severe a critic of his own work to produce a great 
quantity, and what he has produced has been seldom exhibited. 
One or two examples were to be seen recently at Mr. Van 
Wisselingh’s ; others have found their way to Scottish 
collections as the result of the good taste of men like the 
late Mr. Cottier and Mr. Hamilton Bruce. The two at 
Messrs. Lauries’ the artist himself is said now to regard as a 
kind of pot-boiler, so incessantly has he refined upon an 
exquisite standard. One is a view of Amsterdam, another a 
view of Montmartre. I never saw a painting to excel 
the first for its infinite discrimination of tones and colours 
between the close limits of its grey light. Between 
two tones that to a coarser eye would be identical, this 
master can play a whole gamut of delicate variation, 
and thereby give the mystery and poetry of the town 
withdrawn behind veil after veil of vaporous and pearly 
air. All this, too, with so beautiful an execution that you 
would think it the labour of years to make paint so lovely. 
The other canvas clothes in the same mystery a desolate 
quarter of Paris, the paint obediently expressing, and with 
the same beauty, another kindof scene. Here, if any one cares 
to see it, is really fine technique at the service of a poetic spirit. 

Then I turn to the gorgeous reveries of Monticelli, and I 
think of the pictures that are daily described as being splendid 
in colour, and I feel how hopeless it must be to expect that 
the admirer of those should consider this beautiful colour at 
all. When the critic of the Times speaks of Sir Frederic’s 
Flaming June as being in that colour “of which his palette 
alone possesses the secret,” I am reduced to wondering 
what can be the peculiar effect of that very open secret, 
cadmium, on his sensations. When the critic of the West- 
minster Gazette calls that same orange “salmon-pink,” then 
we know exactly where we are. This anxious shot tells us the 
exact distance from accuracy of his colour sense. Unfor- 
tunately, within the not very close space that separates 
orange from pink lies all that renders colour possible or im- 
Possible in a painting, and not to know the difference is to be 





an absolute outsider to theart. By the way, if you call orange 
“pink,” you must call Degas “clever.” It is a simple sum in 
proportion. 

A great joy has been provided for the colour-blind this last 
week by an ingenious gentleman who has constructed a “colour 
organ,” and all the papers that I have seen have vaunted the 
invention as the art of the future. I confess that I was too 
terrified by the prospectus to go to the exhibition, and it is 
quite possible that some pretty effects were accidentally pro. 
duced. But the “translation of music into colour” by this 
engine rests on the most absurdly fanciful basis. The colour 
spectrum, in which there is nothing corresponding to our 
sensation of pitch in the gamut of sound, is parcelled, by a 
division into seven bands, among the notes of the octave. Then 
this first octave having been fancifally secured, of course the 
difficulty arises, Where are the other octaves to come from P 
There is no scale of “ up and down” (as we express it analo- 
logically for sound) in the colour spectrum, and evidently 
there is no recurrence at a higher pitch of the octave series. 
This difficulty is quietly got over by representing the other 
octaves by a difference of intensity! Then the engine gets to 
work on Chopin or Schumann, and there is a hopping of 
blue and mauveon the screen. It would be just as reasonable 
to attach a different colour to each of the letters of the 
alphabet and work at a type-writer’s key-board, from a 
printed page. If the nonsense about music were dropped 
the thing would be an amusing toy for combining colours, 
but this misunderstanding of the difference between the colour 
spectrum and the scale of sound ought not to have misled 
even the reporters. D. S. M. 
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THE LIFE OF SIR E. HAMLEY.* 
Tue life of Sir E. Hamley has all the interest of a tragedy. 
The most varied and brilliant abilities, the most sustained 
power. of work, a great position, and great opportunities, 
ended in what was for himself bitter disappointment. It is 
difficult to think that in the biography which has been given 
to the world the true dramatic features of this pathetic 
story are so recorded as to enable the world to know the man, 
and to realise his course through life, to find out, as Thackeray 
would have put it, “who injared him, who helped him, and 
who passed him by.” Indeed, the biography consists of two 
parts, the one which sets forth with enthusiasm Hamley’s 
brilliant career as a soldier and a writer, the other which 
formulates a passionate indictment against Lord Wolseley as 
a man who wilfully wronged Sir Edward Hamley, and who 
wronged him because he was jealous of the services which he 
had rendered. 

In a sense even more ample than that in which it was said 
of Coleridge that he was the “father of modern English 
thought,” it may be said of Hamley that he was the “ father 
of modern English military thought.” Nor was that only 
true in the sense that he was the author of the most thought- 
ful and complete work on the Military Art that has in any 
generation been produced in England. At least as important 
was the fact that he was the pioneer in fighting against mere 
crass ignorance, which had during the long peace settled down 
upon the English Army. He was recently quoted as having 
referred to his younger days in the Army as times in 
which all power was in the hands of old gentlemen, 
“ignorant and proud of their own ignorance.” During the 
years when, spurred on by poverty, he was beginning his 
literary career at Gibraltar, he describes his comrades as 
“much better judges of brown sherry, blue eyes, and Cuba 
cigars, than of composition.” He had then no literary friend 
with whom to discuss his projects. Virtually alone, he fought 
his way on. He had already formed one warm friendship 
with a soldier, Colonel Gleig, a friendship which lasted 
throughout his life; but with most of the men around 
him he had no sympathy, and it was impossible that 
he should not feel himself very superior to his sur- 
roundings. His biographer, in his zeal for his hero, has 
entirely failed to show how these conditions, working upon 
a highly self-centred and independent mind, tended to affect 
his character throughout life. Yet story after story that is 
current in the Army could be told which would show how 
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Hamley put himself at a disadvantage because of this sense of 
his own superiority. When he retarned from the Crimea, 
after having doubly made his mark as a most effective Staff- 
officer and as the writer of the brilliant letters from the 
Crimea, he was stationed at Leith Fort. Shortly afterwards, 
at a public dinner, the tradition of which long survived, when 
the toast of the Army was proposed, Hamley sprang to his 
feet to reply. Beyond all question, he was the most com- 
petent man to undertake the duty, and the speech he made 
was far more interesting to all who heard it than any that 
would have been delivered by the senior officer present. 
Nevertheless the proceeding was intensely resented by all the 
soldiers present, both as contrary to all accustomed precedent, 
and as an assumption on his own part that he was the one 
person who could do the toast justice. That kind of mistake 
he was constantly repeating. Among those whom he met 
with whom he had no cfiicial relations he was the most 
delightful of companions. His quickness, his versatility, his 
humour, his immense knowledge of English literature—com- 
bined with the fact, so necessary to successful conversation, 
that he bad met men as well as read books—his love of 
animals and instinctive sympathy with their habits and ways, 
made him one of the best of talkers. Nevertheless, it is 
certain that this biography, in which everything but one 
that was unpleasant is swept clean out of sight, will not 
present Sir Edward Hamley as he was known to the Army. 
That he made certain warm friends cannot be doubted ; that 
he quarrelled deadlily with many, and offended deadlily many 
more, is equally certain. It will not do to assume, as is done in 
these pages, that the only ground of these quarrels was that 
“he expected to find in others the same inflexible sense of duty 
which actuated all his own conduct.” Even if the truth were 
adequately expressed in the Life, the admission has to be made 
by his warmest admirer, that though those who knew Hamley 
sufficiently well to get behind his reserve never failed to 
appreciate and admire him, there were not many of those who 
spent two years under him at the Staff College who arrived 
at that result. Yet (p. 204) these were “for the most part 
zealous officers eager to learn.” Now, a modern campaign does 
not admit of a General Officer taking two years, during which 
his staff-officers can learn to work smoothly with him. Un.- 
doubtedly Sir Edward Hamley succeeded in attaching to 
himself one or two of those who served under him; but it 
was not the rule, and by far the greater number of his friends 
were men to whom the charm of his conversation and his wide 
culture offered attractions which were not hampered by the 
mode in which he habitually addressed himself to those to 
whom it was his duty to give orders. It is sad to write thus 
in dealing with the brilliant author of such varied works as 
The Operations of War, Our Poor Relations, Shakespeare’s 
Funeral, Voltaire, the well-known review of Lothair, and what 
we cannot ourselves put on a par with any of these, as a 
literary work, Lady Lee’s Widowhood, in which the absence 
of any one who deserves the title of a lady has always 
seemed to us a fatal defect. It is sad, but the bio- 
grapher has devoted such pains to make his work centre 
on the catastrophe that it is essential that the man as he was, 
and especially his sense of superiority, which had gradually 
developed into an overmastering vanity, should be understood 
as at least one of the causes which led up to it. We cannot 
pretend to discuss here the question between him and Lord 
Wolseley, but it has seemed to us essential to turn up the pre- 
cedents—at all events, those most easily accessible—on the 
question of the publication of reports of Generals command- 
ing divisions. We find that at neither of the two battles at 
which Sir E. Hamley himself had served previously to 
the Tel-el-Kebir campaign, those of Alma and of Inker. 
mann, were any reports published in the Gazette but those 
of Lord Raglan. The statement, therefore, on p. 123 that 
the “suppression of the despatches of a General of division 
who bad played a leading part in the action was abso- 
lutely contrary to precedent,” is one which, whether it 
originated witb General Hamley or not, was not borne 
out by the experience of actions at which he had been 
present. Naturally, Lord Raglan, as Wellington’s old military 
s:cretary, followed the custom which had been established in 
our own Army by the practice of the Peninsula. It is only 
Sir E. Hamley and his biographer who give to the veports of 
Generals of divisions the term of despatches at all. Despatches 
are the official letters addressed by a General commanding in 





the field, to the Commander-in-Chief, or Secretary of State, 
The reports of divisional Generals are addressed to the Chief 
of the Staff, and are materials available for the information 
of the General commanding in the field. 

Whether the despatches of Lord Wolseley did or did not do: 
full justice to Sir E. Hamley’s work, is a question which mugt 
be dealt with by those who can go into the subject at- 
much greater length than we can devote to it. We would, 
however, caution those who write about it that the: 
appeal which is here made to the Official History as 
corroborating Sir E. Hamley’s article in the Nineteenth. 
Century, is a most deceptive one. In describing the detaileg’ 
movements of the Highland Brigade, the History certainly; 
closely agrees with the article. But the evidence that it 
supplies seems to us clearly to lead to the conclusion that 
the victory of Tel-el-Kebir was gained by the overwhelming 
force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery which was brought 
to bear upon the left of the Egyptian line; and that 
the resistance which was opposed to the Highland Brigade 
did not collapse till the fugitives from the left over. 
whelmed the troops that had been till then gallantly 
holding out against the Highlanders; and further that 
an intact reserve exceeding in strength the whole of the: 
Egyptian force with which the two battalions of the 
Camerons and Gordons had contended in the works, and 
available to attack them when only broken detachments re. 
mained available, was dispersed, before a single Highlander: 
had been seen by them, by the fugitives from the first division 
and the advance of the cavalry. 

It is difficult not to feel, throughout the story as here told, 
that Sir E. Hamley would not condescend to accept the- 
position of a subordinate General carrying out the orders of” 
his chief; and that his biographer throughout sympathises 
with him in that view of the question. It is an impossible 
one for the successful conduct of war. 





MR. MALLOCK’S NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS.* 
Tue note of a somewhat scornful superiority which is. 
sounded in the title selected by Mr. Mallock for his new 
volume, may certainly be said to be well sustained in the 
series of essays of which it is composed. The essays them- 
selves have been appearing in the Fortnightly Review at 
intervals since 1888, and they deal—with all the force and 
cleverness, the power of incisive argument, and of seizing on 
the weak points of an enemy’s position, and driving home the 
attack, which mark Mr. Mallock’s work—with certain aspects. 
of the great questions, religious and social, which have occu- 
pied so much space in contemporary thought and writing. 
The moment is undoubtedly an c pportune one for the appear- 
ance of such a book. The destructive criticism of the last 
half-century, with its accompanying contributions towards 
religious and social reconstruction, may fairly be held to have 
had time and opportunity to develop into shape and complete- 
ness, and to have formed for itself in some sort a permanent 
character; and it stands now to undergo examination in its. 
turn, by means of the same searching methods that it had 
itself formerly made use of against the older orthodox social 
and religious beliefs. It isto the task of thus carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country that Mr. Mallock has now applied 
himself, with a zest and vigour and freshness which seem to. 
show that such an undertaking is not altogether uncongenial to- 
him. His method of attack is a simple and uniform one, and 
though open to the criticisms which all double-edged and 
merely destructive arguments must necessarily provoke, it is,. 
up to acertain point, undoubtedly a very effective one. His 
general attitude towards the questions with which he is about 
to deal, cannot be better described than in the words of the 
preface, which point out the aim and limits of the volume. 
“ The essays,” he writes, “ are criticisms, not of the destructive. 
process, but of the attempts that are being made at reconstruc- 
tion; and they, one and all of them, follow the same method,. 
which is this: they aim at applying to the new beliefs the same 
tests and principles which have been used to condemn the. 
old.” 

The promise thus given is made good in the essays that. 
follow; those which compose the first half of the volume 
bearing titles which give, with uncompromising plainness, 
the clue to their contents, and each essay selecting a dis-- 


* Studies of Contemporary Superstition, By W.H. Mallock. London: Ward 
and Downey. 
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tinct and separate point for attack, “Cowardly Agnos- 
ticism,” “Amateur Christianity,” “The Scientific Basis of 
Optimism,” are titles which may be fitted without much 
difficulty, whether to the discussion of Professor Huxley’s 
reasoned Agnosticism, or Mrs. Hamphry Ward’s venture on 
a reconstruction of Christianity, or to a half-mocking survey 
of the scheme for a religion of Humanity—“ the last attempt 
to discover a peg on which to hang the fallen clothes of 
Christianity ’—with which Mr. Harrison’s name is so closely 
associated; and they are the starting-point of an examination 
into the leading and distinctive character of each writer’s 
thought, which is conducted with great force and acuteness, 
with a good deal of humonr and felicity of illustration, and at 
times with an even brilliant mastery of argument and retort. 
Mr. Mallock would probably be ready himself to concede not 
only the dangers and limitations of his method, but its power- 
lessness beyond its immediate destructive object. But it 
cannot be denied that, in dexterous and able hands, and as 
a retort against modern thought of counter-charges of imper- 
fect logic and conventional or unreal argument, of “short- 
ness of thought,” to use a phrase of Butler’s, and of bold 
assumptions on imperfectly examined grounds, it lends itself 
as a very serviceable and damaging instrument of warfare. 

But it is a method that stands in special need of being 
employed moderately and with discrimination, and its con- 
tinnous and exclusive use throughout these earlier essays, 
clever as Mr. Mallock’s work undoubtedly is, impresses the 
mind at last with a sense of monotony which limits and 
checks the effectiveness of his assault as a whole. And 
clever and readable as the book is, it is open at times to 
graver criticisms, both on the score of taste, and for a 
singular want of that instinctive courtesy and respect which 
is due to opponents. What, for example, could be conceived 
more unpersuasive, more remote from any sign of sympathetic 
insight, and, with all its cleverness, more incapable as a 
method of bringing about any sort of mutual understanding or 
agreement, than the kind of warfare urged on the defenders 
of the cause of social conservatism in the essay entitled 
“Science and the Revolution”? The essay is in itself a 
highly characteristic example of Mr. Mallock’s manner, in its 
tone of contemptuous superiority, which yet covers a serious 
and determined purpose, and its power of acute observation 
and clear and forcible reasoning. It is an example, too, of 
the impartial readiness with which he dispenses rebuke and 
correction, as well to those towards whom he stands in an 
attitude which may be best defined perhaps as that of a 
critical and severely candid friend, as to the advanced 
scientific thinker whose thoroughgoing and uncompromising 
antagonist he shows himself on all occasions. The extract which 
follows will illustrate our meaning. Having set forth the 
failure on the part of the defenders of religion—the “curate 
contra mundum,” as he contemptuously calls him, to deal 
adequately with the attacks of science, he goes on:— 

“The demeanour of conservatism towards its scientific enemy 
is the precise opposite to that so unfortunately adopted by 
religion. Instead of using the language of hatred and ridicule, 
conservatism treats the scientific claims of democracy with 
deference, almost with timidity ; and it attacks democracy through 
everything rather than through these. When our modern Revolu- 
tionists talk of the laws of progress, of sociology, of social evolu- 
tion, of the true basis of government, of the rights and powers 
of the people, of education, of heredity, of equality, and equality 
of opportunity, and declare that their views represent what the 
world recognises as science, our Conservatives, instead of replying 
with any railing accusations, accept the statement as being in 
the main true...... Our Conservatives seem to vie with the 
Revolutionists in treating science with an ostentatious civility ; 
and they actually accept it as a matter of course that the favourite 
generalisations and formulas employed by the Revolutionists 
are scientific ..... This respect which conservatism pays 
to what its adversaries call their science is every whit as 
absurd as the contempt and shrill abuse of the curate. What 
the occasion requires is that each of these two characters 
should completely abandon his present temper and position, and 
adopt that of the other. Let the controversialist of the pulpit 
meet science as applied to religion, not with indiscriminating 
contempt, but with discriminating respect, and he will see its weak 
Points better, from fully mastering the points where it is 
impregnable. On the other hand, let the Conservative, in dealing 
with the science of the Revolutionists, pick up all the contempt 
that we suppose to have been abandoned by the curate, let him 
boldly adopt every sneer, every affronting phrase ; let him make 
his tongue ache with talking of ignorance, of arrogance, and con- 
fusion, of shallowness and self-contradiction ; let him do all this, 
and do something more besides...... let him taunt his 
opponent with fanaticism, with prejudice, with unmanly and 
fatuous sentimentality, with hysteria and superstition, and he will 








hardly have said a word too much in speaking of that farrago of 
unscientific nonsense, which our democrats, our ‘ advanced 
thinkers,’ our apostles of revolutionary progress, have contrived: 
to impose upon the world, and on themselves also, as Science.” 
Here it must be owned that Mr. Mallock’s tone differs little 
in shrillness from that of the imaginary curate whose con- 
demnation he has just before been pronouncing. But he is 
too able, either as a thinker or writer, to be content for long 
with merely railing, without coming to closer quarters with his 
enemy ; and in the essays which close the volume, and which 
concern themselves with purely social questions—“ Fabian 
Economics” and the “So-called Evolution of Socialism ”— 
he sets himself seriously to examine into, and test, the nature 
of the current arguments advanced in defence of popular 
Socialism, and the soundness of the laws and conditions 
which its advocates hold are to ensure order and prosperity 
to the community of the future which has come under its 
rule. Nowhere does Mr. Mallock’s unquestionable ability 
show itself to more advantage than when he is writing on 
economic and social subjects, in which clearness and accuracy 
and force of thought and insight are as essential as wide 
knowledge and a grasp of the practical relations between 
capital and labour. There is little, if anything, in these final 
essays to suggest the thought which sometimes crosses the 
reader’s mind during the earlier pages of the volume, that 
the writer has set before himself in reality nothing more 
serious than the accomplishment of a brilliant tour de force of 
argument, or chosen a subject in order to secure a merely in- 
tellectual triumph. There can be no question that on these 
subjects he is thoroughly and deeply in earnest, and that he 
is bent on measuring truly the character and reality of the 
social problem, on estimating justly the force of the argu- 
ments which lie behind the Socialist conception of it, and on 
indicating the true and permanent lines on which, from a 
Conservative standpoint, resistance to its claims, whether 
theoretical or practical, should proceed. Some of the ground 
covered by the present essays has been already traversed by 
Mr. Mallock in his volume, Labour and the Popular Welfare, 
but his arguments lose none of their force or aptness in their 
present more summarised form, and are well worth repetition. 
The inquiry into the laws and processes of production, and 
into the nature of the bond between labour with its power of 
physical strength, and ability with “its scarce brains ”—two 
companions seemingly so inseparably linked together and 
mutually interdependent, in spite of their fiercest anta- 
gonism—and the analysis of the aims and aspirations of pure 
theoretical Socialism, in its anticipation of a future of widened 
power and opportunities, are specially ably and clearly worked 
out. The passage with which the volume concludes, gives so 
clearly the gist and conclusion of Mr. Mallock’s argument 
that it may fitly serve to close our notice :— 


“Here we see the truth of the observation of one of the 
Fabian essayists, which I have already quoted. ‘ Although 
Socialism involves State control, State control does not involve 
Socialism, It is not so much the thing the State does, as the en¢ 
for which the State does it, that we must look to before we can 
decide whether it is a socialistic State or not;’ and no policy is 
socialistic, he proceeds to tell us, ‘which would prolong the life of 
private capital a single hour. Nothing can be more true than 
this. Here is the one point,—the one essential point, as to which 
economic Conservatism joins issue with Socialism. Let me express. 
by a simple figure the character of their opposition. The larger 
part of our annual national wealth is, as has been said already, 
the product, not of the Labour of the many, but of the Ability of 
the few. The few, with ‘the scarce brains, produce the only 
part of our wealth that grows, therefore the continued exertion of 
the few is recognised as a necessity by both parties. But the 
motive of the few in producing has been the prospect of enjoying 
what they produce, partly in the form of immediate profits, but 
mainly in the deferred form of rent and interest. Now, we may 
not inaptly call motive the fuel of action. Profits, rent, and 
interest, these are the fuel of industrial ability, just as coal is the 
fuel of the steam-engine. The practical teaching of Socialists 
as bearing on the immediate situation is simply that the fuel 
is being consumed wastefully, and that it is possible to reduce. 
the quantity; and if we take this teaching apart from any 
ulterior significance, it may come from a Conservative reformer 
just as well as from a Socialist. The two may,in fact, be in exact 
agreement. But if we look not to his teaching alone, but to the 
views and aims underlying it, we are at once in presence of the. 
essential antagonism of the two; for the aim of the Conservative 
reformer is so to improve the engine, that whilst reducing the 
consumption of coal, we may maintain the effective heat of the 
fire, or with the same consumption increase the heat; whilst a 
reduction in consumption is advocated by the Socialist only as a. 
step towards raking out the fire...... Let us return from the 
language of metaphor to that of actual fact. The Socialists say 
that they value no reforms that do not tend to the extinction of 
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rivate capital and individualism ; the Conservatives may answer, 
7 they have only the courage to do so, that they dread none. 
They need not be afraid of the State doing anything that is 
beneficial to the people so long as in securing the money 
required for such and such a purpose it does nothing to dis- 
courage the action of that individual ability which alone can 
supply the funds necessary to such State beneficence. If your 
economic Conservatives will only realise this, if they will 

arate the truths which the Socialists are popularising from the 
falsehoods, and adopt the former at the same time that they expose 
the latter, they will find that the more boldly and completely they 
face the labour question, the easier will the vindication of their 
ition in the eyes of the community become to them. The ideal, 
n fact, towards which they will be able to point the people, may 
be not inaccurately described as Socialism without its im- 
possibilities.” 

This is, of course, but one aspect of a vast and many-sided 
question, and there are others which Mr. Mallock does not 
attempt to touch. But any attempt which aims at facing 
clearly, independently, and unconventionally, and with a 
desire to be real, if it be but a fragment of the problem, is 
of value, and this his essays on social subjects have done; and 
it is in consequence of this that they become more than a 
merely clever demonstration from the Conservative side 


against a dreaded foe. 





PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S LITERARY STUDIES.* 
As at once Professor at Dublin University and Clark 
Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity, Cambridge, the 
author of these collected essays from the Fortnightly has won 
himself his title to a hearing on the wide variety of subject 
with which they deal. For itis not to England that he con- 
fines his quest. More than a third of the volume is devoted 
to a series of papers upon what he himself describes as an 
examination of Goethe’s mind and art, to which he gave 
much time and pains before publishing the result. It is 
characteristic of the spirit of inquiry in these matters which 
inspires the present day, that Manchester maintains a 
Goethe Society, before which one of the papers, upon 
Goethe’s friendship with Schiller, was read in the shape of 
an address. “ Literary Criticism in France” was a Taylorian 
lecture delivered at Oxford, and the death of Edmund 
Scherer was the occasion for the production of an essay 
quickly written, on the strength of a close acquaintance with 
the writings of the critic and philosopher who has been spoken 
of as the successor of Sainte-Beuve, though, as Professor 
Dowden puts it, without Sainte - Beuve’s elasticity and 
cheerfulness, his gaiety and radiancy, his vast erudition, or 
his mastery of literary detail. A good many differences are 
summed up in the absence of such qualities as these; and we 
cannot but regret that the Professor should not have given 
us an essay on Sainte-Beuve himself, a man of whose readable 
qualities as a teacher and a critic no praise can be too high. 
Moreover, it is high praise for such men to be readable. There 
is scarcely anything in French story that is not in Sainte- 
Beuve. Yet the writer who was content to be known as a 
“‘causeur,” by his own definition, could “ handle a thousand 
topics, and show himself to be a specialist, almost infallible in 
his accuracy, with reference to each.” It is a little in spite 
of himself, perhaps, that Professor Dowden is led away from 
the crystal clearness of thought and expression of a master 
like Sainte-Beuve, who should be among the famous “ hundred 
books,” if any man ever was, into dealing with the great 
obscure in connection with John Donne and the inevitable 
George Meredith. “To make access to part of the work 
of two difficult writers, one belonging to the past, one, 
happily, to the present, more easy for their readers,” is in 
itself, we fear, a temptation to a critic of a studious cast, who 
finds it his business to expound, whereas in writers of Sainte- 
Beuve’s type there is nothing left for exposition. That un- 
scrupulous author does it all himself, and does not require 
that his readers should undertake the part of “ courageous 
explorers” before they are rewarded with the discovery of 
purpose or of thought. To explore a novel courageously is 
surely more than should be required of imperfect man, what- 
ever may be in that respect the just demands of more divine 
philosophy. Professor Dowden is himself fairly puzzled by 
the results that stand before us so clearly, out of the very 
uncertainty of their source. Whither is literature tending ? 
he asks, and adds that our time is in that respect a period of 
spiritual and social revolution, in the hands of the two potent 
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forces of Democracy and Science. It is not in literature only 
that these forces reign, and Professor Dowden frankly ranges 
himself with Tennyson on the side of Progress, and “the ringing 
grooves of change.” He will have none of the discouraging tone 
of Tocqueville or of Scherer, according to whom democracy ig 
devoted to mediocrity forever. “The general level,” says that 
critic, “rises with democracy; the average of comfort, of 
knowledge, perhaps even of morality, is higher; on the other 
hand, and by a parallel movement, all that is superior is 
lowered, and the average of which I speak is the result of 
the lowering of the minority as well as of the elevation of 
the masses.” That “superiority” should be placed in the 
opposite scale to morality, will be amusing to many to whom 
the favourite phrase “superior” has become connected with 
assumption. But Renan pressed home M. Scherer’s charge 
in declaring democracy unfavourable to the development of 
strong personalities, and Sir Henry Maine could augur 
nothing from it on the side of intellect but conservative re. 
action. Professor Dowden says ‘‘ No” to this. “ If democracy 
means anything,” he writes, “it means a career open to all 
talents; it means therefore a great addition to the stock of 
vigorous characters and the play of individual minds.” 
Democracy lives on simple ideas; and simple ideas are 
sterile, says M. Scherer. The ideas of the French Revolution 
were very simple, answers the Professor; and they changed 
the face of Europe. To save the democracy from unfruitful 
thought, and to meet half culture with a culture less incom- 
plete, is the chief duty, he says, which lies before the man of 
letters. This, then, is the text and purpose of Professor 
Dowden’s book. 


As the papers on Goethe form the longest and most im- 
portant portion of the book, so are they that which will most 
attract the majority of readers. Once more they have brought 
before them the famous Olympian personality, once more 
they hear of the singular alliance between Schiller and 
Goethe, begun so unfavourably; the two great poets of 
Germany, of whom the elder had learned to look upon the 
younger as the slave of the very dangers from which he had 
but just emancipated himself through his Italian studies,— 
the excesses of the romantic school, with its historical accom- 
paniment of Storm and Stress. It is curious that so similar 
an effect should have been produeed by Goethe on two minds 
so dissimilar as Schiller’s and Carlyle’s, as to induce the 
former to write of him: “He has aroused in me a most 
singular combination of hate and love, a feeling not un- 
like that which Brutus and Cassius must have had for 
Casar; I could murder his spirit and then love him 
from my heart”; and from the latter to extract the 
following compliment, in truest Carlylese: “ Goethe is the 
greatest genius that has lived for a century, and the greatest 
ass that has lived for three. I could sometimes fall down and 
worship him; at other times I could kick him out of the 
room.” “ Bushels of dust and straw and feathers, with here 
and there a diamond of the purest water,” was the old Scotch- 
man’s summary of Wilhelm Meister. And Professor Dowden 
goes on to carry us with Goethe through all the strange story 
of his intellectual growth and development; to trace him in 
connection with the French Revolution on the one hand, and 
the lessons of Italian art upon the other, and to picture 
him in his strange royalty at Weimar. Quaint and charac- 
teristic is the account of Heine’s first introduction to him; 
how the visitor, who had lain awake all night wondering what 
he should say to the great man, could only stammer out a 
remark on the fine appearance of the plums between Jedda 
and Weimar. To which Goethe appears to have answered, 
“SoP” He had, we are told, an exceptional command 
of that famous monosyllable. And quaint with another 
and a grim kind of sadness is the poet’s account of his 
own advance into France with the allies in the autumn 
of 1792, not as a soldier but as a student, and his com- 
ments upon the characteristic methods of the German in- 
vaders, who “ did not pillage as they advanced; but obtained 
supplies by aconvenient and highly moral method of compul- 
sory purchase, giving bills for the value of what they secured 
upon King Louis XVI., the father of his people.” The 
exasperation of the villagers under this refined cruelty struck 
him forcibly. “I confess,” he says, “that my eyes and spirit 
have seldom witnessed a more cruel spectacle or more pro- 
found manly gricf in all its gradations. The Greek tragedies 
alone have anything so purely, deeply pathetic.” Of Goethe’s 
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literary work that resulted from the Revolution we have, as 
of much of the rest, a clear analysis. Upon his opinion of 
Goethe’s personal character Professor Dowden gives us no 
very clear light, leaving us in that respect much where we 
were,—in doubtful speculation on its baleful inequalities. We 
could often wish that as little were known of Goethe as of 
Shakespeare. But of the anatomy of the personal character 
of the giants there is no end, as there is little use. In a 
paper of singular interest upon Fabre d’Eglantine, poet and 
politician, who was the secretary of Danton, and his com- 
panion at the guillotine, the Professor gives us again the last 
words of Danton on his way to the scaffold: “We have 
finished our task. Let us take our rest.” Could anything 
be more strangely pregnant from the mouth of such a man? 
“ Not altogether bad, at all,” as Carlyle has said of him. 

From Goethe to George Meredith is a step to take in the 
education of Professor Dowden’s democrat, but we do not like 
to follow him too far in the dangerous regions of prophecy. 
The charge of obscurity, the Professor says, can be finally 
adjudicated on only by time, by which it may be sustained 
or may be refuted. He believes in this case that it will be 
refuted, and we hope it will. More we-can scarcely affect to 
do as mere contemporaries; but we do emphatically hold the 
charge, in connection with the literary craft, to be in itself 
a very grave one. “The Poetry of John Donne” is a fair 
examination into an obscure form of writing often beautiful, 
where we should say that time has failed to refute the self-same 
charge; and “The Poetry of Robert Bridges” will serve as 
an introduction to one among the lesser lights of the present 
day, which shines at times with fine and tender sentiment— 
with something, as the writer says, “of southern radiance 
and southern desire.” Upon Coleridge as a poet, also, Pro- 
fessor Dowden has much that is interesting and helpful to 
say. It is as a critic upon poetry, in a volume full of sugges- 
tion and guidance, that we find him at his best, as might be 
expected from a writer who has himself won his meed of 
honour in that attractive field. 





MR. SMALLEY’S “STUDIES OF MEN.”* 
THERE is a prejudice against articles republished from the 
newspapers,—often a very mistaken one. Take the present 
work. It would have been a great pity if Mr. Smalley had 
allowed these very interesting personal studies to perish as 
things only perish in a bound volume of a newspaper—there 
is no lethal state more complete than that, in the whole world 
of letters—merely because he wrote them for the New York 
Tribune. They are quite as good, both as regards manner 
and matter, as the stuff that ordinary books are made of. 
The English public gets a great advantage in being able 
to read these incisive and yet thoroughly just and good- 
tempered criticisms of our public men. Outside opinions on 
political characters are always interesting and useful. The 
opinion of a foreigner is, however, very apt to be a little 
beside the mark. The intelligent foreigner may understand 
all the big things about us; but he misses a minute shade 
of meaning here, or fails there to realise completely the 
significance of such an such an act. Now Mr. Smalley 
has the signal advantage of being able to take up an 
outside position as regards our public life without being a 
foreigner. Asan American, his judgment is not warped by 
party influences, while as a member of our race, speaking our 
language, and owning himself a subject of King Shakespeare, 
he is able to enter into our feelings and comprehend our ways 
of thought. If similarity of blood and language and history 
and law were not enough to attest the oneness of the English 
race, it might be proved by the difference between the ways 
in which an American and a Frenchman regard English 
public life. The effect of Mr. Smaley’s papers can best be 
described by saying that they are like the second mirror 
which the hatter provides, in order that his customers may 
see what their hats look like in profile. In them we are able 
to catch a glimpse of our public life in profile. The English 
newspapers only show us the full face. A good example of 
this is the very clever sketch of Sir William Harcourt. It is 
not so amusing as many of the other sketches in the book, 
bat it is full of insight. Take the following passage :— 

“ Why he should not be a greater power in the country outside 


of the House of Commons, is one of those problems, half personal, 
half otherwise, for which no very complete solution can readily be 
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found. But I will indicate one which is not often suggested. The 
majority of the people of this country seem to care very little 


about House of Commons reputations. Perhaps, if the whole 
truth were known, they care less about the House itself than they 
are supposed to. A great personality, Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Bright 
or Mr. Gladstone, makes the House interesting to people in 
general. When he is gone, the interest goes, or a great part of it 
goes. We often hear Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone each of them described as the greatest Member of 
Parliament who ever lived. They were all great; Mr. Gladstone, 
probably, on the whole, the greatest parliamentarian of the three, 
even when all due allowance is made for the note of enthusiasm, 
which is naturally loudest just after his retirement. Sir William 
Harcourt does not belong in that rank, but he is great enough in 
the House to make one wonder why he is not greater in the minds 
of the multitude. It is not from lack of either general or special 
capacity. When he was being pressed for Prime Minister it was 
said, and said truly, that he had done far more party work up and 
down the country than Lord Rosebery had. He had spoken much 
oftener from the platform than Lord Rosebery. Sir William is, 
moreover, an exceedingly effective speaker. If he is not, in the 
high sense of the words, a great orator, he has an energy of mind 
and a rhetorical art which make him easily the master of most 
audiences. I orce heard him in the hall which is indelibly asgo- 
ciated with the memory of Bright; the great Town Hall of Bir- 
mingham. The audience is the most criticalin England. They 
have all the natural acuteness and hard sense of the best type of 
artisan, and their education in oratory and in the criticism of 
oratory was the work of Bright himself. They gave Sir William 
on this occasion no ordinary welcome, and he made them no 
ordinary speech. I remember thinking at the time that the test 
might be taken as decisive, and that Sir William and his oratory 
both came well out of the ordeal. There never was a doubt of 
his success, from beginning to end. A month since, he spoke at 
Portsmouth before the National Liberal Federation; an audience 
of hardened politicians who look upon a speech as a political 
instrument ; as one part, and not the most important part, of the 
machine which they have invented and constructed to turn out 
majorities. There also, and before these highly practical critics, 
his success was complete. The occasions may be taken as the two 
extremes of requirement, and the speaker who can satisfy both 
has very little to learn in the matter of political oratory with a 
definite purpose. Yet with all these accomplishments and 
achievements, Sir William’s influence in the country is not quite 
what might be expected.” 


The sketch of Tennyson is full of amusing gossip. Perhaps 
the best story is the following account of how Tennyson read 
his poems to the Empress of Russia, while the poet was on 
his famous cruise in company with Mr. Gladstone on Sir 
Donald Currie’s steamer :— 


“Tennyson was one of the party invited some years since by 
Sir Donald Currie on a yachting trip: the yacht provided being 
an ocean steamer of the South Africa line, known as the ‘ Pem- 
broke Castle. Mr. Gladstone was another guest, I think— 
certainly he was on one of the two or three trips then taken. 
There was on board a young English girl, since married and 
dead, whose beauty and intelligence and charm were all remark- 
able. Tennyson attached himself to this brilliant and sympa- 
thetic creature. He was often asked to read, and it became his 
habit to read holding her hand, which, in the fervour of recitation, 
he often pressed. The ship put in at Copenhagen, and the 
Princess of Wales and the Empress of Russia, then on a visit to 
her old home, came on board. There was luncheon, and after 
luncheon Tennyson was asked to read, and did, sitting between 
the Empress on one side and the English girl on the other. 
When it was over and they had gone up on deck, he asked the 
girl whether she thought the Empress liked it. ‘ Well,’ answered 
she, ‘her Majesty must have thought it a little unusual.—* What 
do you mean?’—‘I mean that I don’t think the Empress is in 
the habit of having her hand squeezed in public even by poets.’ 
It seemed proper to Tennyson to offer to the Empress his most 
humble apologies for his mistake. The Empress laughed and 
told him she had enjoyed the reading extremely.” 


In “The Master of Balliol” Mr. Smalley does not manage to 
give quite so effective a picture as usual. There are, however, 
several excellent stories. One of them, which is new to 
us, and, we suspect, to many of our readers, we will quote :— 
“So many Jowett stories have been published before and since 
his death that it is hard to be sure whetherany is new. But here 
is one which, at any rate, I have never seen in print. There was 
a backward student at Balliol who, for failure to pass an examina- 
tion in Greek, was ‘sent down.’ His mother, a good and devout 
mother, went to see the master. She explained to him what an 
excellent lad her son was; how filial and how pious. ‘It isa hard 
experience for him, this disgrace,’ said the old lady ; ‘ but he will 
have the consolations of religion, and there is always one book to 
which he can turn. Jowett eyed her and answered: ‘ Yes, madam, 
the Greek grammar. Good morning.’” 
Before we end our notice of the present book, we will 
mention the interesting description of a visit paid by Mr. 
Smalley to Prince Bismarck. Very curious was his opinion 
of Mr. Gladstone and Home-rule. “That master-stroke of 
domestic policy, known popularly as Home-rule for Ireland, 
did not seem to have impressed the German Chancellor. It 
did not even interest him. I almost doubted whether he had 
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any other idea about it than that it was a concession to a 
faction hostile to England and therefore dangerous to England, 
and likely to make the United Kingdom less united and the 
Empire Jess imperial.” 

We will take leave of Mr. Smalley’s book by expressing 
our pleasure at the report that he is in future to inform the 
English public through the columns of the Times on things 
American. If he can make American life and American 
statesmen vivid and interesting to the public on this side of 
the water he will do an excellent piece of work towards making 
the two nations understand each other better. 





INDUSTRY AND PROPERTY.* 
SomE months ago, in reviewing the first volume of this work, 
-we had occasion to say that however right Mr. Brooks might 
be in his general contentions, he adopted an unwise course in 
ascribing to persons who were opposed to him in opinion, 
motives which men shrink from avowing on their own behalf. 
One person, who had a strong interest in supporting 
Individualism as opposed to Socialism, had written to Mr. 
Brooks in—we might almost say a fierce “spirit”—TI’ll have 
none of your nostrums! I think the capitalists all wrong, 
and the workmen all right, &c. Weare not quoting the words, 
but we are rendering the exactidea, The writer was evidently 
not inclined to discuss the subjects involved on the ground 
assumed by Mr. Brooks. We should not take the expression 
as other than his way of saying,—I demur to your virtual, 
sweeping, assertions that capital in its struggle with labour is 
always in the right. The present volume seems to be con- 
ceived in a somewhat more reasonable spirit than the former 
one; and we, at least, shall not blame Mr. Brooks for his 
earnestness in dealing with a subject which he believes, and 
which we do not doubt, goes to the foundations of social life. 
He has, with rare skill and industry, collected a mass of 
material showing the designs of Socialist, Anarchist, and 
other leaders whose objects would, if carried out in practical 
life, disorganise society, and reduce order to chaos. He shows 
beyond question the superiority of what is called Indi- 
vidualism over what is called Socialism,—shows, in fact, that 
all great impulses have come from the individual man, not 
from aggregates, great or small. It is when he applies his 
theories that he, in our view, fails. For instance, he denounces 
and condemns profit-sharing; the plan—(welcome as a light 
from heaven to some men)—whereby capitalists profess to 
share their profits with their workmen; or, in other 
words, to take the workmen into a partnership, beneficent 
to both the parties to the arrangement, We agree that 
many such plans have proved abortive, and that all such 
plans must prove abortive if they are entered upon in con- 
wequence of pressure from without, instead of from hearty 
good-will from within. But there is yet another cause for 
failure. Both Capital and Labour expect too much, and 
expect it at once. Neither seems to reduce to practice the 
prescient lines :— 
“ Mark the slowly moving plough, 
Is its day of victory now?” 

Yet no real good is, or has been, done in industrial affairs, on 
any other principle. If we were, in obedience to Mr. Brooks, 
to call profit-sharing Socialism, and denounce it, as Mr. 
Brooks denounces it, and had power to give the words effect, 
there would be a direct antagonism, so far as individual 
effort went, between two powers which ought to act in union, 
more or less possible. Many very good employers have been 
striving honestly and bravely to extract from an aggressive 
Socialism what it contains of good, and to utilise that good, 
first for the individuals concerned, secondly, for the general 
well-being. The world would be much the poorer if this 
effort, even in the one case of profit-sharing, were destroyed 
‘or seriously impaired. There are those who would reply to 
this,—“ Then you would insert the thin edge of the wedge ? ” 
Nonsense! There is no thin end of the wedge involved. We 
would not refuse a medicine because taken in too large a 
quantity it might be a poison. No Socialism is needed to 
enable us to reason out, on grounds of common-sense, a 
principle like that of profit-sharing. 

Mr. Brooks has also an exceedingly inconvenient habit of 
using words and sentences without regard to their accuracy. 
im a passage on “Socialistic Dreamers,” he says, “Jesus 
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Christ was a dreamer...... His chiefest Apostles were 
dreamers,”—the object being to show that there are dreamers 
for good, and dreamers for evil. He continues:—* Galileg 
dreamed, and though ignorant men put him to death for 
heresy, his views on the Solar system are now everywhere 
accepted.” But Galileo was not put to death for heresy or any. 
thing else; indeed, was not put to death at all. He suffered, 
but not in the way that Mr. Brooks indicates. Similar re. 
marks might be made on others of the dreamers “ for good,” 
whose names are adduced in this book. “How then,” Mr, 
Brooks asks, “ are we to distinguish between the two types?” 
And he answers, “By this infallible test.—which dreams in 
accordance with truth and reasonP” But this is no test ut 
all. It is merely begging the question, which his oppo- 
nents could as easily beg on the other side. It is not 
argument, not reasoning. With such remarks as “ Jesus 
Christ was a dreamer,” it is difficult to know how to 
deal. This is a sentence to all appearance used for the 
mere purpose of startling the reader by something original. 
It certainly is original enough to satisfy any one. Jesus 
Christ was not a dreamer, and has no place in any 
such comparison. He stood high above all dreamers, the 
Revealer of his Father’s will. Mr. Brooks repudiates the 
term “Christian Socialist,” and writes at great length in 
defence of his repudiation, but he places it nevertheless on 
a totally wrong ground. “There can,” he says, “be no 
such thing as Christian Socialism, if the word Socialist be 
used in its strict and proper sense, t.e., to denote one who 
believes in, and advocates, the abolition of private property, 
the nationalisation of land, and the collectivisation of 
capital. It would be just as reasonable to employ the 
terms Christian tyrant and brigand,” &c. It is evident 
that Mr. Brooks has no objection to the term provided he 
can attach his own meaning to the word “Socialism.” We, 
on the other hand, can imagine no such meaning that would 
remove the difficulty which here confronts Mr. Brooks. The 
word “Christianity ” expresses its own meaning. It can owe 
nothing to Socialism of any name or degree. Let the Socialist 
pick and choose among his many forms of Socialism for the 
terms that suit him best. He may profess to be both a 
Socialist and a Christian. He may apply Christian principles 
to Socialistic projects; but Christianity can include all that 
this form of Socialism puts forward at its best, and much 
more. The term “Christian” carries itsown meaning. There 
is no hair-splitting possible with respect to its distinctive 
character. It has no instruction as to “nationalisation of 
land,” or anything of the kind. Its injunctions to all alike 
are, “Purify your lives—yourselves—with the help that is 
mightiest.” You may look here for history, there for science, 
somewhere else for political economy. The Faith of Jesus 
Christ stands alone. It tells of human sin, sorrow, and 
pain, and how to remove them. It offers to men for their 
need divine strength. It is man’s to apply that strength to 
his work. 

In his fight for Individualism, Mr. Brooks has many good 
remarks, incontrovertibly true. It is the individuality that 
has sustained our British race during all the trials of a 
chequered history. To write of any period of history, we 
must write of the leading men of that period. It is the 
men who stamp the period. This is almost a truism. Is Mr. 
Brooks, then, contending with a real danger, or with a mere 
phantasm, in putting before the public the strong views 
stated in this book? Isa reign of murder foreshadowed in 
the frenzied words of the men whose opinions he has quoted ? 
We think the danger is to some extent real. We should 
deem it imminent if we had not confidence in the common- 
sense of British men and women. The problem is a 
very old one, once again elevated to a conspicuous place in 
human affairs. The difference between the present time 
and times gone by, is simply in the fact that power 
is now to so great a degree in the hands of large masses 
of men, and that Anarchism is found in places the 
least likely for it to be found in,—in the barracks, and 
even the palaces, of Russia, in Germany, in Austria, and 
even in America. The life of nations is ruffled, and knows 
not how or by whom. In the course of a few years dangerous 
forms of Socialism have come to the front, with distinctly 
avowed principles which but as yesterday would have ensured 
punishment swift and certain. There is a great change in 
the government of nations since the time when to possess a 
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copy of one of Paine’s books was a penal offence. A much 
more extreme literature than Paine ever imagined is now 
circulated under the very eyes of the officers of the law. At 
such a time, the public have no interest in any too careful 
restriction on any zealous self-constituted or party-constituted 
guardian of law and order. This we cannot doubt. Instead 
of Lord Sidmouth’s Five Acts, so dreadful to a generation 
fast passing away, the great public itself seems in a fair way 
to act in the spirit even of those Acts, on its own behalf, 
and in its own interest and defence. The Property Defence 
Society acts in place of the law officers of the Crown, and 
Mr. Brooks, though perhaps he would demur to the assertion, 
is a most unsparing representative of mural lynch-law. If we 
take him from this point of view, we may perhaps find it diffi- 
cult to say of his trenchant language whether the facts or 
the fallacies he propounds are the more effectively put. The 
book abounds with both. But no one can say of it that it 
does not face every difficulty in front; that it evades or equivo- 
cates with respect to any of its positions. The Socialists 
come before the public, in the words of Mr. Brooks, as his 
enemies, and the enemies of humanity; and as if these were 
not sufficient for one man to fight, Mr. Brooks seeks for more 
enemies to conquer. If Trade-Unions or Socialists can hit 
hard he can return the hard-hitting; and if they can “call 
names” he can do the same, in an equally unswerving spirit. 
The main point for Mr. Brooks and his friends to consider is 
what will be the effect of this trenchant writing, It is better 
far to convince than to merely denounce. Some of the men 
who are severely criticised might yet—and who, in this age 
of surprises, can say how soon ?—have to stand together in 
defence of the nation in a very different kind of warfare. We 
are not now thinking of the would-be confiscators of property, 
but of the multitude of men whom Mr. Brooks (erroneously, as 
we hold), classes with them, and who would be wonder-stricken 
to find themselves so classed. There is a higher success for a 
writer than mere hard-hitting. 





PEN AND INK.—I. TECHNIQUE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 


PEN-AND-INK drawing, facsimiled by process, has played a 
huge part in the recent multiplication of illustrations, inven- 
tions, caricatures, and book decorations. A second edition of 
the well-known book issued by Mr. Pennell in 1889, affords 
material for some review of results. The book appears 
with many differences. The shape and size are altered, the 
old photogravures are omitted, and some of the old process- 
blocks. But a great many new drawings are added in the 
French, German, and English sections, and a new Dutch, 
Danish, and Norwegian section has been included. There is 
a new preface and various minor alterations. 

From the point of view of completeness, the French section, 
as Mr. Pennell explains, is the most wanting. There is no 
Louis Legrand, no Rops, no Anquetin or Lautrec; the 
Willette is poor, the Forain very poor, the Steinlen is poor, 
and there are other gaps. But this section gains by the 
inclusion of Schwabe. The German section has been much 
fattened by Stuck and Klinger,—gross, fanciful, hnmouristic 
persons of the German type. Both the older and newer 
English schools are fuller,—the older by the addition of 
drawings by Rossetti, Sandys, Boyd Houghton, Millais, 
Burne-Jones, and others; the newer recruited from the 
Daily Graphic, Pick-Me-Up, the Pall Mall Budget, and tue 
Yellow Look. Several men in the new section, like Josselin 
de Jong and Tegner, are men of ability. 

The book from the first was a remarkable collection of pen- 
and-ink work bya man qualified by an unsurpassed knowledge 
of the field, to arrange a representative exhibition; and few 
of its readers, if they were frank, would hesitate to acknow- 
ledge that they had found a great deal that was new and 
interesting in its pages. The technical information, more- 
over, supplied in the letterpress, was that of an expert, and 
the history of recent schools was written by one who has 
played a part in their growth. It is probable that the book 
has had no small part in the instruction and guidance 
of the numerous young men who have thrown themselves 
into the practice of the art recently in this country. Mr. 
Pennell, however, was not satisfied to exhibit and explain 
and relate history ; he conceived that he had several theses 





* Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. By Joseph Pennell. London and New 
York: Macmil!an and Co, 


1894, 


to demonstrate. Irritated by the technical ignorance and 
the indifference frequently displayed by the critics of black. 
and-white work, he wished to make the points that the 
modern produces much finer pen-drawings than the ancient; 
that the development of pen-and-ink technique is the 
characteristic achievement in art of the nineteenth century; 
that the ease of reprodaction of a pen-drawing on a printed 
page has led to an immense dissemination of fine art; and 
that the best things thus produced, reproduced, and dis. 
seminated, are the equals or superiors of the best things of 
other kinds and other times. Such, in summary, appear te 
be his points. 

Mr. Pennell does well to magnify his office, but he writes 
often with too aggrieved and contemptuous a certainty ta 
be persuasive; nor, apart from his manner, is his logic 
on many vital points convincing. Large qualifications are 
called for where he is sweeping; his perspective and pro. 
portion are crude. Thus, to begin with the first head, the 
advantage he seeks to win for modern as against old pen- 
and-ink work, is, even on his own showing, somewhat 
illusory. The modern pen-and-ink drawing is frequently a 
more elaborate and sometimes a more serious affair than the 
ancient; because the ancient artist, when he wished to make 
such a careful and serious drawing, made it in some fitter 
material. Pen-and-ink is used by the modern less for its own 
sake than with a view to reproduction ; it is a good medium for 
blocking-out or for summarising a drawing; it is a somewhat 
painful and ungrateful medium for making studious and 
complex drawings. The ancient (the comparatively ancient, 
that is), when thinking of reproduction, made an etching. 
And the technique of modern pen-and-ink is not really a new 
technique invented by the modern as a natural expression in 
pen and ink; it is an imitation of the technique of etching 
grafted on the old pen-and-ink style. A moment’s thought 
will show this. With a needle on copper-plate it is natural 
and easy to produce attenuated lines of unvarying thickness, 
and to cross those lines in a close network to produce spots of 
tone. The pen, on the other hand, is naturally flexible, widen- 
ing out by pressure from a fine line to a thick line, and from 
that toa blot. It is possible, with a fine nib, a steady hand, 
and care, to produce the thin equable line, and to cross-hatch 
without blotting; it is possible to get as near the etching 
as Fortuny did, as Mr. Abbey or Vogel does. It is possible 
for Jacquemart to produce pen-drawings that rival his own 
etchings, and that are among the chief ornaments of Mr. 
Pennell’s book. But compared with all these the etchings of 
Rembrandt retain their supremacy. There is little point, 
then, in looking out specimens of ancient pen-and-ink and 
comparing with them, in the technical sense, the work 
done now; the latter must be compared with drawings 
in crayon or silverpoint, or with etchings, The truth is, 
that the best modern pen-and-ink drawings, in the sense 
of drawings thoroughly characteristic of the medium, are 
very much like the ancient, depending on the summary line 
and blot. A sketch by Manet or Rodin, in which a design 
well in hand is struck out in a few vigorous traits, is a finer 
because more vital work of art, than the ingenious sparkle of 
Rico and Vierge. 

It is easy, of course, to understand how pen-drawing should 
have come to be so largely employed and elaborated. Itisa 
matter of reproduction for illustration. An etching will not 
print with type, nor will a steel-engraving. This led, in the 
early part of the century, to the imitation of steel-engravings 
by wood-engravers, who did the business most skilfully with 
immense labour.. The drawings for them were mostly made 
in pencil. But photographic process rendered the iaterven- 
tion of the wood-engraver needless, if the artist made a pen- 
drawing that would photograph and process well. <A purely 
technical difficulty can be overcome by large numbers of 
craftsmen; large numbers accordingly have learned to make 
pen-drawings to supplant wood-engravings. But it should be 
noted that to do this is itself a kind of reproductive process. 
Few elaborate pen-drawings are made without a studious 
foundation in some other material. The pen line must 
frequently be traced or drawn over the pencil line very much 
like the engraver’s tool. 

The point about the moderns and ancients, then, resolves 
itself into the imitation by the moderns in a new medium of the 
technique of an old. It is certain that the ancients could have 
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that they would have chosen. For, to consider those other 
points of reproduction and dissemination, the modern master 
seems to be in no greater hurry than the ancient to make use 
of the new facilities. When such a master does take up the 
pen, he handles it to much grander effect than do its devotees. 
Witness the lovely drawing by Corot given in Mr. Pennell’s 
book. The development of process reproduction is, of course, 
too recent to allow of a conclusion on this head; but for the 
most part the etcher remains an etcher, the lithographer a 
lithographer, and pen-drawing of the elaborate etching sort is 
left chiefly to what may be called the journalist illustrator. 
It is such illustration that is most in demand and is most 
fitly disseminated. It is not desirable, though it may sound 
heresy to say so, that fine things should be multiplied very 
numerously by reproduction.. One would not like to find a 
copy of the Parthenon in every town; no more does one wish 
to meet a copy of the same drawing in every house. This 
is no collector’s desire for rarity. It is the desire not to hear 
a fine tune repeated at every street corner. The merits, 
moreover, of something not first-rate are obliterated by too 
frequent repetition. Another point is that all work loses by 
incongruity of setting ; journalistic work is proper to journals ; 
poetic work is out of place in newspapers, jostled by adver- 
tisements and faits divers. 

Let us turn now to the examples in the book itself. It is 
striking at once how few of the drawings are unmistakably 
pen-drawings, and nothing else. Next after the fine Vandyck 
of a child’s head, the first drawing of the sort is the head by 
Raffaelli, which is executed throughout with a pen stroke. 
Another, much later, may be mentioned that has something 
of the same quality, the head by Mr. Walter Sickert. The 
attempt to render spaces of tone by line which we find in the 
restless scrabbles on the backgrounds by Fortuny, Fabrés, 
and Casanova, gives way later to mixed methods,—washes, 
mechanical tones, spatter, scratch-out paper, and so forth. 
What reproduces in ink was frequently mixed with pencil or 
charcoal in the drawing. In many of the drawings there was 
no pen and ink at all. Menzel as a draughtsman is most 
addicted to crayon and pencil, and many of our best English- 
men have used the same materials. In recent illustrations, 
the effort to obtain tone in line-work has been widely aban- 
doned, and a style of wash-drawing substituted, less admirable 
in its false completeness of tone than the pen-drawing it has 
superseded. 

The real triumph that Mr. Pennell’s book illustrates is not 
that of a new art, but of new methods of reproduction. As 
these develop, the probability is that it will be possible to 
reproduce drawings in any medium. Pen-drawing will then 
fall into its natural place. The chief drawback at present 
appears to be the quality of paper necessary for printing 
delicate process-blocks. It is not pleasant in itself, and is 
said not to be durable. Meantime, we may acknowledge the 
extraordinary technical dexterity of the school of draughts- 
men who have rivalled etching in the fineness of their work- 
manship. In another article we shall consider the artistic 
value of Mr. Pennell’s specimens. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—@~——_ 

The Church Plate of the County of Northampton. By Christopher 
A. Markham. (Tebbutt, Northampton.)—It would be well that 
every county, or at the least every diocese, should have its church 
plate inventoried and described, as it is here, by some competent 
person. But it is no small task to do it; one that requires not 
only special knowledge, but industry, perseverance, and leisure. 
Mr. Markham has visited, he tells us, every parish in the county, 
and has personally inspected the church plate everywhere. One 
pre-Reformation piece survives, a small silver paten, of the year 
1330. This is at Welford, a parish fortunate enough also to 
possess a comparatively early (1568) silver-gilt cup. There are 
about a hundred and thirty other sixteenth-century pieces. But 
the story of robbery in this matter is deplorable. Not to speak 
of earlier times, since 1843-44, when Archdeacon Owen Davys 
made an inventory, no less than one hundred and eighty church 
vessels have disappeared, by far the greater part of them sold, 
“‘probably by the incumbents.” It is almost enough to make a 
man a “ Liberationist.” 

| The Theatrical World of 1894. By William Archer. With an 
Introduction and Preface by George Bernard Shaw. (Walter 
| Scott.)—Mr. Archer has republished, without alteration, his 











critical notices of the plays of the year, and Mr. Shaw has sup. 
plied a not very encouraging disquisition on the drama as it is at 
present carried on in London. Mr. Shaw is, as our readers possibly 
know, a fervent Ibsenite, and is loud in complaint that no manager 
found it worth while to produce that dramatist’s Wild Duck. This 
is not the place to argue about Ibsen’s merits, but we may state 
our opinion that if managers and the public which they are bound 
to please had nothing worse laid to their charge, it would be well, 
The modern stage is, in fact, a somewhat hopeless business, and 
there is much to make one agree with the old Puritan feeling, 
and abjure the whole affair. 


The Aineid of Virgil, I-VI. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—(The binder 
has “ Vergil;” the editor, knowing that if you use an Anglicism 
you should spell it Englishwise, rightly has “ Virgil.”) Mr. Page, 
having edited some books of the first half of the Hneid separately, 
now fills up the gaps, and lets us have the six books entire. There 
is no more ingenious, vigorous, and original thinker among all 
English editors than Mr. Page. He is always fresh, sometimes, we 
think, has a leaning to paradox, but is invariably instructive and 
stimulating. And he has a knowledge of the world outside the 
study, and of books other than commentaries and dictionaries. In 
vi. 16, to take a few points which must needs be points of differ- 
ence, we cannot take “adstitit” for “stayed,” meaning that he 
hovered, his actual alighting being expressed by “ redditus his 
terris.” We prefer the old meaning of “alighted,” a meaning 
which the word certainly has in i. 301. “Libye citus adstitit 
oris.” In 79 we have, on “ excussisse deum,” “the perfect is used 
strictly ; her hope is ‘to have flung off the god,’ and so to be rid 
of him.” But why not “metri causa’? In the second half of 
the pentameter such perfects are very frequent. If “excutere” 
had been possible, no one would have wanted the perfect. In 96, 
why not “quam” (which the MSS. support) with ‘ire viam” 
supplied? We should like to have seen Ribbeck’s transposition 
in ll. 740-7. It is impossible to make a quite satisfactory sense 
out of “ donec longa dies,” &c. (which describes the completing of 
the purification), following “pauci laeta arva tenemus,” when 
surely we have the rest of the thoroughly purified soul. It is in 
the famous Marcellus passage that Mr. Page departs most widely 
from the commonly received construction. He reads— 

* Heu, miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas! ” 
“si” expressing a passionate wish, not the condition. This is good 
if it can stand. But we cannot reconcile ourselves to the sudden 
fall into prose. “Tu Marcellus eris.” Mr. Page ingeniously 
parallels it with the studied restraint of Horace’s endings. In 
what follows we more decidedly differ. He punctuates thus :— 


** Manibus date lilia plenis 
urpureos spargam flores animamque nepotis 
Ris saltem adcumulem donis et fungar inani 
munere.” 


and construes “ date spargam,” &c., “Allow me to 
scatter lillies, those bright flowers,” &c. Here he is following 
Kennedy. But we cannot but feel that the construction is 
incurably prosaic. 


Zachary Brough’s Venture. By Elizabeth Boyd Bayly. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)—This might be described as a “ temperance story.” 
Undoubtedly the author has this purpose in view; but she 
pursues it with an amount of literary skill, tact, and insight 
into character, which are not often found in tales of this kind. 
Zachary Brough is a hard-headed man of business, who has, 
however, a thread of what many people would call Quixotry in 
the web of his character. He has had “ventures” of the kind 
here described, and has not always succeeded in them, In this 
instance his subject is of a kind which would commonly be pro- 
nounced hopeless,—a man of fine artistic temperament who has 
ruined himself by drink. The story of how the work is carried out 
is finely conceived, and admirably told. We have not seen 
anything of the kind that has pleased us more. 


Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture. By Otis Tufton Mason, 
A.M. (Macmillan and Co.)—Professor Mason traces with great 
ingenuity the development of the arts of human life through 
woman’s work. To a certain extent he is working in the dark 
and by conjecture. But much may be learnt from the analogy of 
savage life. There are other witnesses too, which, if closely cross- 
examined, will yield instructive testimony. Food, clothing, 
whether from vegetable products or from animal, pottery, art, 
language, religion, all suggest various provinces in which woman 
has contributed to the uses and ornaments of life. A most 
ingenious and interesting volume this. 


Maids in a Market-Garden. By Clo Graves. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—This is a story, of the extravaganza kind, of how certain 
ladies combined to“ run ” a market-garden in Cornwall ; how they 
agreed to exclude all male mankind from their company, and 
how signally this resolution failed. It is sometimes, but not in- 
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variably, amusing. There is a touch of tragedy in the farce, 
and this seems to us better done. The good things in the book 
are not very thickly scattered, but they are there. “Woman 
advances, step by step, along the road of centuries towards a 
glorious apotheosis. Nothing in heaven or on earth will stop her 
progress along that road unless she meets a bull upon it, ora 
blackbeetle.” 


Humour and Pathos of Anglo-Indian Life. By J. E. Mayer. 
(Elliot Stock.)—This volume professes to contain extracts from 
the note-book of an Indian surgeon. We must confess that we 
found the stories somewhat tedious, though we wish to recognise 
the good sense and good feeling with which they are inspired. 
The author is evidently well acquainted with his subject, and the 
coader will find a certain amount of instruction and even of 
entertainment in his pages. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. Pollard. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Pollard explains in his introduction 
the circumstances under which this edition appears. It had been 
planned on a different scale, and was to have been executed in 
collaboration with Dr. Furnivall. But when Professor Skeat 
announced his intention of bringing out the edition which is now 
in progress, Mr. Pollard made a change in the proportions of his 
work, The result is this mainly critical edition uf the Tales. 
The introduction gives the history of the text, which seems to 
have been printed very much at hazard up to the year 1775, when 
Tyrwhitt brought out his edition. The main authority is the 
Ellesmere manuscript, but other sources have been laid under 
contribution. Mr. Pollard gives in footnotes variations from the 
Ellesmere text. He has marked in the text the “e” termination 
when it is needed for the scanning, and notes other metrical 
peculiarities. The literary history of some of the Tales is briefly 
treated, the editor filling in what Chaucer borrowed and what he 
invented. The notes are almost entirely critical. A glossary has 
been added. 


The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era. By J. H. Rose, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—This volume belongs to the 
“Cambridge Historical Series,” appearing under the editorship 
of Professor Prothero, a series intended to “ sketch the history of 
Modern Europe, with that of its chief colonies and conquests, 
from about the end of the fifteenth century down to the present 
time.” Mr. Rose’s book takes in the period 1789-1815, beginning, 
therefore, with a sketch of the social and political condition of 
Europe, and finishing with the decisive battle of Waterloo. We 
may specially mention the chapters which are entitled “The 
Girondins and Europe,” and that which follows it, “‘ The Jacobins 
and the First Coalition.” In the former of these, justice is done 
to Pitt’s evident desire for peace. It was the French revolu- 
tionists that provoked the war, one of their reasons being that 
they were afraid of their own army. In the latter, the military 
energy of the revolutionists is contrasted with the lamentable 
folly of our own administration. While Carnot and his colleagues 
put before their Generals the alternatives of “victory or the 
guillotine,” our Ministry put the Duke of York in command. In 
the chapter on Waterloo the strategic merits and demerits of the 
opposing Generals are weighed with impartiality and discrimina- 
tion. 
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Comstock (J. H.). Manual for the Study of Insects, 8v0 .........-00-+ (K, Paul) 25/0 
Crouch (4. P.), Captain Enderis, lst West Afri can Kegiment (W. H. “All en) 3/6 
Onurtin (J.), Children Be OE IN nai vopvasentransednsnnacencesonbesianenial Dent) 4/6 
Darmesteter (J.), Selected Essays of, trans. by H. B, Jastrow (Longmans) 6/6 
Dasent (G. W.), Story of Burnt Njal, 2 vole. 8VO ........scesseesseseeee (Douglas) 23/0 
Davies (J. A.), Seven Wor.'s of Love, cr 8vo ...... ..(Dickinson) 3.6 
De Koven (Mrs. R.), A Sawdust Doli, cr 8vo .., (Routledge) 3/6 
Dowson (E.), Stories and Studies in Sentiment, cr 870 ............ (K. Mathews) 3/6 
Driver, Critical & Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy (T. & T. Clark) 12/0 
Dubois (E.), Climates of the Geological! Pas*, cr 8v0 .......60+0 (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Edwards (G.), Works of, e’ited by F. Owen, ’Bvo . (E, Stock) 7/6 

2/6 


Eliot (G ), Felix Holt, 2 vola., Vol, 1., Star dard Edition, cr Svo tay 2 

Emmet (L. E.), Notes on Perusing Title 28, cr Svo . J 

Forsyth (J. ). The Making of Mary, 12mo... .... 

Frazer (J. G.), Passages from the Bible, chosen ie Lit 
NN Sn 205s cee uses sasceuordpebabaephcoexccbbooverdsartosseetree (Bla 6/0 

















Frost (W. E.), Give Me Thine Heart, cr 8v« 4/6 
Gattie (W. H.), Text-Book of E ocutior, cr 8vo 2,0 
Goethe’s Faust, Part I., with trunslation, &., by “ Beta,” cr 8vo...... (Nutt) 3/6 
Goodnow (F. J. i, Municipal Home-rule, cr $70 (Macmillan) 6/6 
Grey (H.), The Fur'el Banner, cr 8¥0  .....6..e.ceeeeees 6 


Harnack (A.), Sources of the Apostolic C anons, So. 
Hausrath (Dr. A.), A History of the New Testament Times : ; the Timo of 

the Apostles, Vols. RAE 5 UD ccsvesvnvsensensce (Williams & N a each 10/6 
Hazard of Concealing, by Meg Dyan, er 8vo. 2 . H, Allen) 3/6 
Hervey (M. H.), Dead Man’s Court, er 8vo.. y irene 3 
Hiokson (H. A.), Golden Lads and Girls, er (Downey) 6,0 





Hugo (V.), Romances 0°, 23 vols. cr $VO_ .....s008- ....(Niebols)538/0 
Jackson (F, G.), The Greit Frozen Land, roy 8V0 .. (Macmillan) 150 
Kennard (Mrs. E.), The Catch of the Conu CF, USM .ccrcccecscoscoccoroered (White) 2/6 
Kimpton’s Pccket Medical Lexicou, 32m0_ ........+.0606 .{Kimpton) 2/6 





0.. ..(K, Stock) 2/0 

(s ‘mpkin).. 4/0 and 4/10 
y, 7 A. C. Lefiler...(W. Scott) 3/6 

r id, 6 vols, l2mo ...(Gibbings) 15/0 


Knowles (A. ), Text-Book of Anglican Ser vi 
Koch (A.‘, Academy Architecture, 1395 

Kovalevsky (8.), Biozraphy and Autob 
Lamb (C.). Life, Letters, &c., ed. by P. Fitz 






















Lawless (E.), Mae'cho, a Sixteenth Century Komancy, cr 8vo ...... (Methuen) 6/0 
Lay cock (F. U.), Economics and Sovia!ism, 8vo ...... ... (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Leith (A. A.), A Plant of Lemon Verbena, 12m aa ns gs) 2/6 
Lemon (1.), A Divided Duty, 12mo............ 2/0 
Lonis XIV. (Heroes of the Nations), by A. H : 6/0 
M’Clintock (H. S.), Random Stories chiefly Irish, er yas se 3/6 
Mercantile Speller, The, 8v0 ..........sesssssesssooesessescesee-sesee 3/0 

6/0 


Miall (L. O.), Natural History of Aquatic Insects, cr 8vo. es 
—— Daunt: a Novel, by Autior of “Dr, Edith Komney,” 3 vols. 

sce abaleeehibetheaeacdbeinies Tadeonsnebesinapebiensossaosenabbeonenl Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Milton's Sonnets, Introduction by A. W. Verity, 12mo...(Camb. Univ. Press) 1/5 
Morier (J.), Adventures of Hajji Baba, Intro. by G. Curzon ...(Macmillan) 3/6 
Morris (H.), Founders and First Three Presideats of Bible Society (R.T.S.) 1/5 
Mon (T.), Englani’s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), cr 8vo(Macmillan) 3/0 
Murray (D, ©.), 7 Martyred F00!, Cr 8V0 wcccceccesccsccoccsccees (Smith & Elder) 6/0 






















Nesbit (E. P.), Christ, ns: _ Chri ianity—Book I., Jesus an 
EEO OP BID vccseressserenesse wee ” (Simpkin) 3/6 
Our Square and Cire’ “Jacl . .(Smith & Elder) 5,0 
Palmer (H. P.), Mr. Trneman’s Secret, OP BVO ocsccesees = pane 3 n) 6/0 
Pastor (L.), History of the Popes, Vols. III. and bac (K. Paul) 240 
Penderel (R.), A Fleet Street Journalist, cr 8vo . eo “(Re mington) 3,6 
Phelps (A.), Rhetoric, its Theory, &C., (2 SVO ...sccseceseeesssseeceeees (Dickiuson) 7,6 


8vo 
Publilii Syri Sententim, ed. by R. A. H. Beckford, cr 8vo Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Rabbens (U.), American Commercial Policy, 8VO .......esee0+ee-0ee(Macmillan) 12/0 


Rawlinson (Sir H. 8.), The Officer’s Note-Book, 32m0 ............000+ (Stanford) 5/6 
Roberts (W. R.), Ancient Bovotians, SvO.00......c00ccceseneeee nase Univ. Press) 5/0 
Royal Road to Foreign Languages Made ¢ peau .(P.tman) 30 





Satterlee (H, Y.), A Oreedless Gospel, &0., BVO ....ccceeseeceeseeeeses “(Wickinson) 8/6 
Secret History of the Court and Cabinet of “St. Cloud, 2 2 vols. 8vo...(Nichol«) 21/0 
Seebvhwm (F.), The Tribal System in Wales, 8vo .. (Lengmanr) 12/0 
Sharp (E.), At the Relton Arms, cr Svo... .(Joha Line) 5,6 
Shearman (J. A.), Kathleen Clare, cr 8rvo } 
Sheraton (T.), Cabinetmaker and Upholsterer 
Smith (E. 8. M. ‘ Our Rambles ie Old London, 12mo Lin 
Smith (G. B.), John Knox aud the Scot ish Reformation, er Svo (Par oe id 
ay es a rented by the Duchess of Caj — and ott 
WD ccckouke iniebbnbedbiane (Uny 
Sophocles Aj: Ax, “edited by ee Ttaydon, : cr Bvo.. beascoccucnoescses 
South-Eastern Railway: its Passenger Services, &c , cr 8vo 
Speight (H.), Tramps and Drives in the Craven Hi; ghl: ands, «revo (i, Stee ky) 2y5 
Statham (H. i. ). Architecture for General Rea‘ers, Svo.. {Chapt nan & Hal!) 12,0 
Stephen (sir J. F.), Life of, by Leslie Stephen, 8vo... (Sinith & Elder) 16 0 
Stevenson (J. F.), God and a Future Life, er 8vo.. ..(Dickia on) 2,0 
Stewart (R. W.), Elementary Text-Book of BANG: OF BVO. oii cis ccrsnsssoces (Clive) 2,0 
Tarjuma-i-Ailif Laila Ba Zuba’n-i-urdu’, edited by F. Pine tt, c .. (Low) 10,6 
Taylor (L.), Astronomers and the'r Observat’ ons, Cr 8VO ......00....(Paitridge) 1/6 































Thucydides, Book I., translated by T. T. Jctfrey, cr 8v0 «(0 live) 36 
Told on the Pagoda, iF NNN MIE TIO co.cc scene gsinsanstasvecsastcabocnredenal ( Unwin) 26 
Tourtel(H. B.), The Cowing of ht: aguarok, and other Poems, l2mo(Simpkin) 1/9 
Traill (C. P.), Pearls aud Pebb'e2, Sv0 .......cc.cccce.cssecseecesececeeseeeeeesees (Low) 86 
Ullah (M. M.), Manual of the Law of Cont uct, cr 8v0 -.(Jorda un) 5,0 
Wallace (R. H.), Agriculture, cr 8v0 ..........ceceeceesee eee CW. & R. Chambers) 3/0 
Warren (M. S.), The Princess cf Wales, Cr 8V0 ..c..cccecsscesceeseeessceees (Newnes) 5,0 
Winsor (J.), Struggle in America be tween England and F (Low) 15,0 
Wiseman (N.), Children’s Sermons, Cr SVO .....0..s000 eeseeseesececeeeees ‘D ckin son) 3/0 









(Maemitlan) 2/6 
. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
».(D ghy & Lo: g) 3,6 


INVENTIONS EX{IBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watelies and Ciecks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture pow bexr the annexed Trade-Mark, 


Wolfe, by A. G. Bradley, cr 8vo 
Wright (S. H.), Recognit‘on cr Sv 
Yeoman (W. J.), Fugitive Fanciet, 1ém 











NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALO3UE set free on appli. 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held at the Echool on JULY 29th, 30th, and 
3lst next for several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from 
£30 to £50 per anvum (which may in special cases be increased to £70). These 
Scholarships carry with them a Life Donor’s Nomination of £10 103, per 
annum, 

For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, The 
Leys, Cambridge, 





NTI-VIVISECTION.—An old Oxford man of middle 
age, interested in the Anti-Vivisection cause, wishes to form a small c! lub, 
for males only, of persons interested in the same caus, to mest weekly by 
appointment in a hired room, with a view to practically ‘tarthering the cause, 
His point of view is that public mectings do not give scope for negrness of touch 
among men who arrive at an objection to Vivisection from many differing points 
of view. He feels that by friendiy and social discussion, based on a general 
objection to the system, they might practically further the cause. He wishes 
to look at the matter intarnationally a3 weil as nationally, and would welcome 
replies from Americans. Replies are invited from any soeial clas3, The adver- 
tiser reserves to himself the right of acceptan-e of the first half-dozen or s> who 
would form the nucleus of the club. It would be an enormous advantage to 
receive replies from any of social position, and especiatly of high education ; 
but the c0-0) ration of those with less advant:ges is also welcomed.—Letters to 
“A,V.,” Kelly’s Library, 54 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fe'low of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuatle Exhibi tions to Univer. 

sities. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, July 2ith, — PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





{BLSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Datton, 

{.A.—There will be an Klection on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SSHOLARSHIP3S 

(£45, os. £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in Lendon and st 

Felsted begins June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary p+yments £65 per 

apuum. Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Pr-paratory School,, 

there are VACANCIES in the School House, Namoas cin ba received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply, Rev. Head-Master, Felstcd, Eesex, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, ia OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—App!'y to C, M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, bave a comfortable 
KDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
Special preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational 
French and German.—CHAMP FLEURI. 


WV -ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 11th and 12th. One of £87, one of £56, three of 
£59, four of £30 per annum, Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particalars: 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEURSTARY, 


T H E UN 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools. 
For Prosp ectus, epply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 


> ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

W cf £50, one of £50, one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 
—For igga information apply to the Rev. Tue WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abiugdon. 


QT. PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY.—The New Chapel 
4K will be Consecrated on St. Peter’s Day (Saturday, Jane 29:h), Old 
Rad'cians wishing to be present are requested t» write to the WARDEN. 
8 ca, 12.15. itd Coach ou 10.2 a.m, train from Paddington, 


Service, 











MOU: Ne SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD'S.ON-SEA, 

















\ ET ROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND.— 
lV Patron: Her Majesty the QUEEN.—HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 6th, 
1995. Any person un: uble to attend Divine Wership on that day is reques‘ed to 
sevd his or her Contribatiou tothe Lord Mayor. -—Cheaues and Post-Office Orders 
made payab'e to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N . CUSTANCK, should be crossed 
* Bank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House. 





WANZED, a LADY, Church of England, to TEACH 

GOOD VIOLIN, PIANO (Theory and Harmony if possible), in the 
* Diocesan High School for Girls,” Grahamstown, S, Africa. Salary from £100 
upwa:d: Free Passage, First Cass. Board and Residence frec.—Apply, Miss 
Fk, NORTON, 49 Werter Koad, Putney, S.W. 





ry nen JNVALIDS. —A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
williug to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &e. chools also re- 

commended.—Addr ess, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 


W 4ANTED. TYPE-WRITING by a LADY. 
MSs, AND ‘ging MATTER. 
Torws: oid, a sheet, Foe - for 1,000 words. 


Mi:s NICHOLSON. 13 Lloyd Squire, W.C. 


K DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A_ LEC- 

TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PU?iL*. Home comforts, tozether with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Ex-i'n-tiens, are afforded, References exchavged.—A pply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNE 4, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 














SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURKLY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1894 .. £393,622,490. 








XNERM ANY, WEIMAR.—Mrs, WILLIAM LIDDER- 
FW. paL® and Mrs. YATE-LEE wish very highly to RECOMMEND Frl. 
NDT&R (formerly eleven years in Englind) and Fri. SCHAFFER, wo 
vit or tea English gi:ls, giving them every bome comfort and edu'a- 
ticmal advantege, F.rst-rate masters, German constantly spoken. —ksevrt 
provided.— For part culars, a dre-s Mrs, YATE-LEE, 11 Glouce:ter Sqnare, 
Londo :. 
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yy4+ee* COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, 
at a stipend of £100 per annum. 
The successful candidate wi!l be required to undertake tutorial work in Latin, 
English, Mathematics, and Science, and to supervise School Practice. 
Applications should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before June 22nd, 
895. GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





T, EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to aged Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clereymer, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
Warden. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSGIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th, 10th, and 

11th.—For farther information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8, OARR. The School is recom- 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 











REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES.—Principal: Mrs, W. R. COLE.—The HALF TERM will COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, June 18th. Prospectuses on application. 





RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, “‘ Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fcssor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plisbments. Very healthy town, beantifally situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every homa comfort. Hizhe-t 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs. ''ALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 





A THENER ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 
E under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masiers.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 kus a’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





UNDLE SCHOOL—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 16th—Six or more Scholarships, £40 to £30 a year. 
Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £70 a year, 
Successes :— 1893-94, Five Open Scholarship; and One Exhibition; 1894.95, Vive 
Open Classical Scholarchips, One Science Exhibi:ion (Trinity College, Cam- 
dridge), and One Science Scholarship—also Woolwich Entrance (1ith plac+),— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 


modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
professors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E, 


yr se 2 a @ £2 h 2 @ & 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMAS LER, 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Eight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

€cholarslup, and Two valuabla Exhibitions, will take place in JULY naxt.— 

Detailed infurmation may be obtuined from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
-grined at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduatcs in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The houso stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited.— 
Notice is hereby given that a SPEOIAL GENERAL MERTING of 
Proprietors of this bank will be held at the Head Office, in Lothbury, on 
WEDNESDAY next, JULY 17th, at 1 o’clock prec'sely, for the pup: s> of 
receiving a half-gearly report from the Directors, and to d+clare a dividend. 
May 29th, 1895. A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed to prepare for the dividend 
on July 1st next, and will be reopened on July 4th. 
Proprietors registered in the books of the company on Juns 30th will be 
entitled to the dividend for the current half-year ou the number of shares then 
standing in their respective namez. 





| ne ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 184 


INVESTED FUNDS .. 0 ores 





£20,000,000 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and G:ardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements shou'd be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 
OOKS—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
157 Pic adilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ani Cata- 
logued, All the Newand Standird Books, B bles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders prom tly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OZARTS DON GIOVANNI. A Commentary by 


CuarLes Gounop. So'e and Authorised Translation. From the Third 














References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouss 
and o.her Pablie Schuols.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


French Kdition. By WinpeYER CLark and J, T. Hurcuinson. Orown 8vr, 
144 pp., cloth, 32, 6d, net.—RosBeErr Cocks and Co., 6 New Burlington Street, W. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Fir Dozen. 


ts. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s. 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usu 
sold at much higher prices, 


BRAND & CO.’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 
English Meat. 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 
(Established 1849) 
AS COMPENSATION FOR 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 





DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 163, 98, 
at much higher prices by the small 
forci;n bouses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 25s., 30s,, 363,, 42s. per 
ozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condit:on, and at prices, in many cases, 
low the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1574, 1875, 
1878, 1850, 1834, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 
Prices inciude Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND €0., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





LANCET, January 7th, 1893, 


“This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef......According to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree- 
able, and natural flavour of beef has also been 
retained.” 


To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 
BRAND & 00., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


EPPSs$’S 
A IN E. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-t1ke). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the piace of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, suppliss the 
needed ercrzy without undaly exciting the system. 
Soup in PeckKkTS AND TINS BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 

JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A, VIAN, Secretary. 











HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and a settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
¥. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
feesion in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In large demy 8vo, appropriately bound in art linen, boards, 7s, 6d., with 
Illustrations of Morland’s Paintings, 


GEORGE MORLAND: PAINTER. 


London, 1763-1804, By RatpH RicHarpsoy, F.R.S.E. 

** The facts of tke artist’s career are graphically told and the appreciation of 
his work, which is illustrated by six excellent plates, is judicious. The informa- 
tion in the appendix is valuable as new, and is certain to be prized by all lovers 
of art.”—Black and White. 


On antique paper, appropriately bound, 5s, 


FABLES AND FABULISTS — Ancient 


and Modern. By Tuomas Newsiaeine, Author of “The History of the 
Forest of Roseendale,’”’ &. 

**A clever little study, containing not only useful notes on all the famous 
fabulists, bnt abounds in rare and happy instances. The whole philosophy of the 
apologue is examined, and Mr. Newbigging’s views on the subject are at onca 
interesting and instructive.”’—Black and White 


In demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF REV. GRIFFITH 


EDWARDS (Gutyn Padarn), M.A., F.R.H.S., late Vicar of Llangadfan. 
Edited by Rev. Ex1as Owen, M.A., F.S.A. Oontaining the Parochial 
Histories of Llangadfan, Garthbeibio, and Llanerfyl, Montg., together with 
Welsh and English Poetry. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in art linen, 6s, 


AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE. By 


Mary Onoss, Author of ‘‘ Under Sentence,” ‘*' False Witness,” &c, 

** A lively tale, with much genuine human character artistically developed. 
The dialogue is vivacious throughout, and scenes both of high life and low are 
strikingly painted. A novel of high literary qualities, with a plot both daring 
and original,”—Morning Leader. 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s, 


RUNIC ROCKS: a North Sea Idyl. By 


WILHELM JENSEN. Translated by Marianne E. SucKLING, with a Preface 
by Professor G. FIELDLER. 

“‘Wilhelm Jensen, of whoze many works this is the first to appear in an 
English trans!ation, has been one of the most popular writers in Germany for 
more than twenty years. A number of works from his pen have appeared 
almost every year; poems, epics, short stories, novels, and dramas. In all these 
branches of literature he has shown himself to be an author of signal culture 
and great power, but he is at his best as a novelist and writer of lyric poetry.”— 
Extract from PREFACE. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 5s. 6d, 


POEMS. By Louis H. Vicrory. 


“ Compositions of high worth and lastingmerit. The style is often charming] 
musical, and the thoughts breathed are in many instances singularly beautiful, 
pure, and original.”—English Churchman. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


NOTICE.—An important New Work by 
COLONEL COLVILE, C.B., British 
Commusstoner at Uganda, entitled 


THE LAND 
OF 
THE NILE SPRINGS, 


with numerous Illustrations and a special 

Map, will be ready Next Week, at all 

Libraries and Booksellers, price 153. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


oR, 


VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 


Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARK 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above-named 
picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 
A PROOF of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW READY, and may be 
seen at 

THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
































AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

re! P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 








DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


BOZ-LAND: Dickens's Places and People, 


By Percy Fitzgeratp, Crown 8vo, with a Portrait of “Boz” by Orui 
shank, 63, , [Thee day” 


A JORUM OF ‘PUNCH’: the Story of itg 


Origin and Early Days. By ATHOL Marurw. Imp. 16mo, with Illustra 
tions. Neat week. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD 


omens. By G. L. M. Strauss. A New Edition, crown 8yo, with 
ortrai > 

“It is most excellent garrulity. Dr. Strauss lived the true vie de Bohéme,” 
—Daily Telegraph. : 


THE IRISH NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


Each Volume in small crown 8vo, fancy cloth, with a new Portrait 
end a Memoir of the Author, 2s. 6d. 


Vol. I. ODONNELL. By Lady Morgan. 

‘Eighty years ago Sir Walter Scott declared that this nove) 
‘though liable to criticism as a story, has some striking and beauti. 
ful passages of situation and description, and is in the comic part 
very rich and entertaining.’”’—Daily News. 


Vol. II. ORMOND. By Miss Edgeworth. [ect week, 
Vol. III. FARDOROUGHA THE MISER. By 


WILLIAM CARLETON. (In July, 
NEW NOVELS. 
PRINCESS AND PRIEST: a Romance of 


Old Egypt. By A. 8. F. Harpy. With a Preface by Prof. Sarcr. 3s. 6d. 


A SENSATIONAL TRANCE. By Forbes 


Dawson. With 20 Illustrations by F. Mackenzie, 2s, 6d, 


GOLDEN LADS AND GIRLS. By H. A. 


Hingson. 6s. [This day, 


STARLIGHT THROUGH THE ROOF. By 


Kevin Kennepy. 33s, 6d. 

‘The story of the woes and tragedies, the lights and shades, the unbounded 
humour, and the old-time superstitions which enter into the lives of the peop'e 
of an Irish country village......It can scarcely fail to attract widespread notice,” 

—Sun. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RESPECTABILITY. 


By Juuian Stern. 63, 
“The characters are singularly alive......We should like another book from 
Mr. Stern as clever as this one.”—Saturday Review, 


J. SHERIDAN LE FANU’S STORIES. 
Illustrated by B. 8. Le Fann. 


THE WATCHER, and other Weird Stories. 


3s, 6d. net. 


THE EVIL GUEST. 5s. 
THE COCK AND ANCHOR: a Story of Old 


Dublin, 5s, [Just ready, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





ORNITHOLOGY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, 21s. net, to Subscribers only. 


HELIGOLAND as an ORNITHOLOGICAL 


OBSERVATORY: the Result of Fifty Years’ Experience, By HEINRICH 
GArkr. Translated by RupotpH Rosenstock, M.A. Oxon. 


The portion of the book dealing with Migration is of special valve to science, 
embodying as it does the author’s views and conclusions drawn from long-con- 
tinued observations at a spot so favourably situated as Heligoland is for ap 
inquiry of this nature, 


In 1 vol, small 4to, Illustrated, 30s, 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of ARGYLL 


and the INNER HEBRIDES, By J.A. Harviz Brown and T. E. Bucktey. 
In 1 vol. small 4to, Illustrated, 30s, 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of the ORKNEY 


ISLANDS. By J. A. Harvie-Brown and T, E. Buckiey, 
In 1 vol. small 4to, Illustrated, 21s, net. 


The BIRDS of IONA and MULL, 1852-70. 


By the late Henry DavenrorT GRaHamM. With a Memoir of the Author. 
Edited by J. A. Harviz-Browy, F.Z.S. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 30s, 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of LAKELAND, 


including Cumberland and Westmorland, with Lancashire North of th> 
Sands. By the Kev. H. A. MacpHEarsoy, M.A. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, 50s. net, 


NATURAL HISTORY and SPORT in MORAY 


By the late CHar.Es §1. Joun, Author of “Wild Sports in the Highland-.’’ 
Second Edition, With 40 Page Illustrations of Scenery and Aniwal L fe, 
Engraved by A. Durand a‘ter Sketches by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., anct 
J. Wycliffe Taylor ; also 30 Pen-and-Ink Drawings by the Author in facsimi ¢. 


In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s, 


A TOUR in SUTHERLANDSHIRE. With 


Extracts from the Field-Books of a Sportsman and Naturalist. By the lao 
CuakLes £7. JOHN. 
“There is not a wild creature in the Highlands, from the great stag to t'e 
tiny fire-crested wrev, of which he has not something pleasant to ray.”"—la.t 
Mall Gazette. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limi'ed. 
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AUTHORISED EDITION Now Ready. 


SONYA KOVALEVSKY: 


A Brograrny, by Anna CartoTra Lrrrizr (Duchess of Cajanello); and, 
SISTERS RAJEVSKY, being an Account of her Life, by Sonya Kovanrvsxy ; 
with a BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE by Lity Wotrsoun. With Portraits. Demy 


8vo, cloth. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





—_ 


SOOTTISH CHURCH SOCIETY. 


blished in 2 vols., demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, 
7 jy a separately. for 4s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINE LIFE in the CHURCH 


AN AFFIRMATION OF 
THH DOOTRINE OF HOLY BAPTISM, 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS RELATING TO 
THE SCOTTISH 


H OHUROH, 
HER HISTORY, WORK, AND PRESENT NEED. 


Vol. I. Subjects :—The Holy Sacrament of Baptism 
the place assigned to it in the Divine Economy o 
Grace; Instruction of Oatechumens; Obligation of 
Sponsors. 

Vol. II. Subjects :—-Celtic Inheritance of Scottish 
Church; Rewed'able Defects in Presbyterian Organi- 
gation; Revival of Churchmanship in Scotland; 
Training of Candidates for Holy Ministry ; oba- 
tioners; Right Lines of Lay Work ; Development of 
Home Mission Work of Church; Duty of Ohurch 
to Special Classes; Emigrants, Seamen, Paupe: 
Prisoners; Attitude of Church to Leading Phases o 
Modern Thought and Criticism ; Ohurch Music 
Choirs; Church Fabrics, 


Edinburgh: 
J. GARDNER HITT, 37 George Street. 
London: 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 
And all Booksellers. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


RANDOM STORIES, Chiefly Irish. 
By Major H. S. M‘CLINTOCK. 
With Illustrations. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and 00., Limited. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OHNT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belcw £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





lage MESSAGE of PEACE is always 
di appreciated and respected by all true men, for 
many ot us hope the time is not far distant when it 
may be universally adopted by all nations. When 
this comes to pass, happiness and rity will be 
the rule and not the exception. Inthe meantime, 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment have largely helped 
to make foreign nations understand that Englishmen 
delight in alleviating pain ard suffering. These 
wonderful remedies have been blessed in many lands 
for the relief they have afforded and the cures 
effected. They are specially adapted for all com- 
plaints affecting the liver, stomach, aud kidneys, 
and at this season no family should be without a 


supply. 


JUNE NUMBER now ready, price 73d. 
E 


TH 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


OontTEents ror JUNE. 


BaTuIne AT THE CONTINENTAL SEA-SHORE RESORTS, 
By J. Howe Adams. Illustrated. 

An EritapH FoR A HuspanpmMay. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Illustrated by HM. Siddons Mowbray. 

Tue CuauTavgua Movement. By H. H. Boyesen, 
Illustrated from Photographs and by Harry Fenn, 

Tue PiEasant Occupation oy Tenpine Bugs, By 
W. Z. Hutchinson. Illustrated. 

Tue Paris Satons or ’95. By Oharles Yriarte, 
Illustrated. 

An Inpian STORY OF THE Srmera Mapre. By Dan 
de Quille. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 

— 1s America, By Frank W. Crane, Illus- 
ra . 

A Hyrpocerrican Romance, By Caroline Ticknor, 
Tllustrated by Alice Barber Stephens, 

How Successrut PuLays ake Built, 
Brooks, L[ilustrated by F. G. Attwood. 

UNANSWERED PrarEeRs (Poem). By Ella W. Wilcox. 

A THREE-STRANDED Yarn, By W. Olerk Russell, 
Illustrated by F. Lix, 

An Autumn BrexEzze (Poem). By William H. Hayne, 

Progress OF SCIENCE, y various distinguished 
writers. 

In THE WORLD OF ART AND Letters. By I. Zang- 
will, Francisque a H. H. Boyesen, Andrew 

q es Repplier. 

Tue Paris Satons or 95. By Orange, Tanoux, 

Brouillet, Oarriére, Clarrin, Maignan, 


London: THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 5 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O., and of all 
Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


By Joseph 





By LORD NORTON. 
SEOOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


HIGH & LOW CHURCH. 


Being a Discussion relating to Differences of 
Views within the Church of England as to 
matters connected with its Doctrine and Practice, 


** This book will have a wholesome effect in showing 
how near the parties in the Church approach each 
other when their different views are treated calmly.” 

—Spectator, 


SEOOND EDITION, demy 8yo, 1s. 


SOCIALISM. 


The whole essay is sober and sagacious in no 
ordinary degree.” —Spectator. 


London : 
RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EATURES OF RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF: Common Features which appear in 

all Forms of Religious Belief. By R. N. Cust, LL.D. 
London: Luzac and Co, 46 Great Russell Street. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 





Messrs RANSOM, BOUVEBRIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mali 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Oatalogues post-free. 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








Now ready, cloth extra, 6s. 


TRILBY. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


TRILBY. 


With 121 Illustrations, 6s. 


TRILBY. 


Uniform with “Peter Ibbetson.” 


TRILBY. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


TRILBY. 


With 121 Illustrations, 6g. 


TRILBY. 


Uniform with “ Peter Ibbetson.” 


TRILBY. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author 
of “ Peter Ibbetson.” With 121 Illus- 
trations by the Author. 1 vol. imperial 
16mo, cloth ornamental, gilt top, 6s. 


EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED tc 
TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY COPIES, 
SIGNED by the AUTHOR and NUM- 
BERED. Printed on Dickinson’s Hand- 
made Paper, specially manufactured for 
this Edition. With all the Illustrations 
by the Author, aud Fac-simile Reproduc- 
tions by P. Dujardin from Six of the 
Original Pencil Studies for the final Illus- 
trations. Imperial 8vo, bound in vellum 
and buckram, £2 2s. 





TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


BOOKS AND PLAYBOOKS. 


By Branperk Mattuzws. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Contents, 


The EVOLUTION of COPYRIGHT. 
The DRAMATIZATION of NOVELS. 


On CERTAIN PARALLELISMS between 
the ANCIENT DRAMA and the MODERN. 


The WHOLE DUTY of CRITICS. 


TWO FRENCH DRAMATIC CRITICS :— 


1. M. FRANOISQUE SARCEY., 
2. M, JULES LEMAITRE. 


TWO SCOTSMEN of LETTERS :— 


1. Mr. ANDREW LANG. 
2. Mr. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The CENTENARY of FENIMORE 
COOPER. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS :— 


1. OF MARK TWAIN’S BEST STORY. 

2. OF M. FRANCOIS COPPER’S PROSE TALES. 

3.0F M. LUDOVIO HALEVY’S SHORT 
STORIES. 

4. OF ORRVANTES, ZOLA, KIPLING and 00. 

5. OF Mr. OHARLES DUDLEY WARNER as a 
WRITER of FICTION, 





MR. BENSON'S NEW 


THE JUDGMENT BOOKS. 
By E. F. Benson, Author of “Six 
Common Things,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Newt week. 


NOVEL. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 





45 ALBEMARLE STR#ET, LONDON, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FRASER SANDEMAN. 
ANGLING TRAVELS in NORWAY. By 


Fraser Sanpemax, Author of “By Hcok and by Crook,” &c. With 
Numerons Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author, and 
Coloured Facsimiles of Salmon Fiies. Demy 8vo, 16s. [This day. 
*,* A book dealing intima‘ely with the natural history of the northern forms 
of the salmonids by a gentleman well known among sportsmen for his sc‘extific 
and practical acqasintance with salmon and trout fishing. Mr. Sandeman 
describes many incidents of travel as an angler in the remoter and more piz- 
turesque parts of Norway. 
There will also be a Limited Edition printed on large paper, containing an extra 
Plate of favourite Salmon Fliesfor Norway. 30s. net. 


COLONEL FRANCIS C. MAUDE, V.C., C.B. 


FIVE YEARS in MADAGASCAR. By 
Colonel Francis C. Mavoz, V.C., 0.B. With a Frontispiece Portrait of 
Queen RanavalonaIII. Orown 8vo, 5s. [Neat week, 


*,* Colonel Maude is a well-known authority on Madagascar, and has contri- 
buted greatly to the literature of the subject under the nom de plume of Vazaha, 
His book is a history ef the country for the five years during which time he was 


& resident. 
H. H. STATHAM. 


ARCHITECTURE for GENERAL READERS: 


a Short Treatise on the Principles and Motives of Architectural Design. 
With a Historical Skeich by H, Heatucorse Statuam, Editor of the Builder, 
With 290 Illustrations drawe by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 


[Neat week. 
CHARLES G. HARPER. 


The PORTSMOUTH ROAD and ITS TRIBU- 


TARIES TO-DAY and in DAYS of OLD. By Onartes G. Harper, Author 

of “The Marches of Wales,” “The Brighton Road,” &c. With 85 Illus- 

ag from Drawings by the Author and from old-time Prints, Demy 
ve, 

The Times says :—‘‘A picturesque survey......fall of interesting matter, and 

well illustrated......this famous highway so rich in historica', personal, and local 


ere Mrs, FULLER MAITLAND. 
PAGES from the DAY-BOOK of BETHIA 


HARDAORE. By Exta FULLER MaitTLanp. Crown 8vo. [Neat week, 
*,* Records of the annals of a quiet and contemplative life, 


A NEW NOVEL by HAMILTON AIDE. 
ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. By Hamil- 


Ton Aipk. Crown 8vo, 63. [This day. 
*,* A novel of modern life by the well-known author of * Rita.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LTD, 


By the late Mr. LOCKER-LAMPSO?, 


LONDON LYRICS. By Frederick Locker. 


Twelfth Ed.tion. E!zevir 8vo, 5s. 


The THEORY of INFERENCE. By the 


Rev. H. Huaurs, Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
“ Mr. Hughes always writes with clearness, great fairness and moderation, and 
not infrequently with much force of argument. Some of his criticisms on the 
system of John Stuart Mi’, especially tho:e contained in the chapter ou the 


* Uniformity of Nature,’ are characterised by uncommon acuteness,”—Dublin 
Review, 


The VITA NUOVA and its AUTHOR. By 


Cuariss Stuart Boswe.tu. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Boswell has executed bis work skiifully.”—Freeman’s Journal, 


NEW STUDIES in LITERATURE. 


Epwarp Dowpven, LL.D., D.C.L. Large post 8vo, 12s. y 

“ No one can read these studies without be'ng forced to think as he goes along; 

and tl ough they are enjoyable for their own sake, they are admirably fitted to 

eerve their main purpose, which is not to show off Prof. Dowden’s knowle“ge or 

brilliarcy, but to lead readers to go to the men and the subjects for themseives,’’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


TRANSCRIPTS and STUDIES. Large post 


8vo, 12s. 


SHAKSPERE: aCritical Study of his Mind 


and Art. Tenth Edition, Large post 8vo, 12s, 


LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. With 


Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of 


SCIENCE and METAPHYSIOS. By Dr. A. Rrext, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Freiburg. Translated by Dr. A. Farrpanxs of Yale 
University. Post 850, 9s. 

“It handles with wide knowledge and luminous insight the problems which 
surround the gereral theory of science and metaphysics, as both are understood 
in the modern wor'd, from the standpoint of the critical philosophy..... The book 
is written with fearless independence of thought, and its treatment of Darwinism 
in relation to the transcendental philosophy is of a kind to challenge the atten- 
tion alike of students and metaphysicians.”—Speaker, 


By the late Professor G. J. ROMANES. 


A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. 


By “ Pursicus.” Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AN OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LADY NOBODY, 


Maarten Maartens, 
Author of “ God’s Fool,’ “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &¢, 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


——. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COLONEL NORTON. 


Florence Montgomery, 
Author of “Seaforth,” “Thrown Together,” &c. 





NOW READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL. By F. 8. 


Batrour (Ross George Dering), Author of “ Dr, Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

“This is a V3 apes Ams tale, the constructive ingenuity and literary 
excellence of which evtitle the author to a place of honour in the foremost rank 
of contemporary English romancists...... We cannot too cordially recommend this 
book to general and careful perusal.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


TODDLE ISLAND: being the Diary of 
Lord Bottsford of England. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


** Written evidently by one who has keen powers of observation, a wide know- 
lcdge of the world, and a ready faculty of analysing, or rather dissecting, ‘ shams 
and shoddies ;’ it declares war against superstition wherever found; and, although 
it hits hard at some of our ‘social sanctities,’ there is no denying that the boox 
is exceedingly clever, and a briliiant satire from first to last.”—Liberal. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS BOOKS, 
WILLIAM the SILENT, PRINCE of 


ORANGE, the Mocerate Man of the Sixteenth Oentury. The Story of 
his Life as told in his own Lettere, in those of his Friends and his Enemie>, 
and from Official Documents, By Ruru Putnam, 2 vols. 8yo, fully Illus- 
trated, cloth extra, l5s, 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by Evetyn Anzort, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Ox'ord. 
Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Map», &, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. ; roxburgh, 6:, 

NEW VOLUMES. 


LOUIS XIV. and the ZENITH of the 


FRENCH MONARCHY. By Anruug Uassatz, M.A., Student cf Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


JULIAN the PHILOSOPHER, and the Last 


Straggle of Paganism against Ohristianity, By Atice Garpner, Lectu: 
and Associate at Newnham College, Cambridge, Pare er 


*,* Prospectus of the Series on application, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


The LAW of PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. A 


Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hypncitsm, Sp'ritism, 
Mental Therapeutic’, &c. By THomas Jax Huison. Crown 8y0, cluth, 6:. 


The ARTHURIAN EPIC. A Comparative 


Study of the Cambrian, Breton, and Anglo-Norman Versions of the Stor;, 
and Tennyson’s “Id lls of the King.” By Rey, 8, HUMPHREYS GUETEEN, 
M.A., LL.B, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 61. 





24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damretn 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tun 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI's LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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Leena a 


MACMILLAN AND COS NEW BOOKS. 
The GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative 


i ourney across the Tundras aud a Sojourn among the Samoyads. 
Piet Grones Jackson, Fellow cf the Royal Geographical Society, 
Leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Iilustrations 
and Maps. Edited from his Journals by ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, Fellow of 
the Geological and Royal Geographical Societies and Anthropological 
Institute. 8vo, 15s. net. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of AQUATIC 


INSECTS. By Professor L. OC. Mist, F.R.8. With Il'ustrat:ons by A. KR. 
Hammond, F.L.8. O:own $vo, 63. 


The AMERICAN COMMERCIAL POLICY. 


Three Historical Essays, By Uao RaBBeno, Profes-or of Political Kconomy 
in the University of Modena. Second Kdition, partly Rewritten and 
entirely Revised by the Author, Translated at the Translations Bureau, 
London. 8vo, 12s. net. 

















MUNICIPAL HOME-RULE. A Study in 


Administration. By Franx J. Goopyow, A.M., LL.B., Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law in Columb‘a College, Author of ‘‘Comparative Administrative 
Law.” Crown 8vo, 62, 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By M. 


Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the U::iversity 
of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. W'th_I)lus- 
trations, Sixth Edition, Part II.,comprising Book II.—The TISSURS of 
CAFM1ICAL ACTION with their RESPECTIVE MECHANISM—NUTRI- 
TION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The COMPETITION WALLAH. By the 


Rigtt Hon. Sir George Trevetyan, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘ Uawnpore.” 
A Reprint cf the Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 


SHEILA’S MYSTERY. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Iustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 8ve, 33. 61. 

WHITEHALL REVIEW.—“ Mrs. Molesworth muy always be depended upon 
to prodacs work that will interest toe youny...... In ‘Sheila’s Mystery’ this 
probfic anthor has written a pleasant narrative, which seems to us specially 
suitable for girls, and the publisbers have co-operated in turning the volume out 
in attractive fachion.” 














ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. New Volume. 


The ADVENTURES of HAJJI BABA of 


ISPAHAN,. By James Monsen. Iliustratei by H. R. Mil'ar. With an 
Introduction by the Hon. Gzorce Curzon, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





ENG!ISH MEN OF LETTERS. Three-and-sixpenny Series. Vol. 7. 


HUME. By Professor Huxley.—LOCKE. 


By Tuomas FowLER.—BURKE. By Joun MorLEY. Crown 8vo, 3°. 61, 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. New Volume. 


WOLFE. By A.G. Bradley, With Portrait. 


Crown Svo, 23, 64, 


ELEMENTARY CLASSIC3. New Vo'ume, 


OVID, TRISTIA, Book 3, Edited, with 


Exvlavatory Ncutes and Vccabulary, by E, 8. ScouckBureu, M.A., Late 
Fellow cf Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Epirep By W. BE. HENLEY. 


Saturpay Review says :—‘ You settle down with a grateful 
feeling of relief to the New Rrvizw.” 








See JUNE NUMBER for 
RUDYARD KIPLING _...._ “ The Song of the Banjo.” 
R. L. STEVENSON ? - 
W. E. HENLEY j eect. dea Macaire. 
GILBERT PARKER ... ... “There was a Little City.” 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





OUR INDIAN FRONTIER, 
NEXT WEEK, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 


COLONEL SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN: 
His Life and Work on our Indian Frontier. 


A Memoir, with Selections from his Correspondence and 
Official Writings. 
By THOMAS HENRY THORNTON, C.S.I1., D.C.L., 


formerly Secretary to the Pa: jab Government, and sometime Foreign Scoretary 
to the Government of Iudia, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Mr.Wm. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
With 16 Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vo!s. demy 8vo, 32s, 


Dr. Garnett, in the Illustrated London News.—" The writer was at once so 
interest. ng a man and so just a thioker that, whatever the subject of his corre- 
spondence, it can never be devoid of charm.” 


Mr. ANDreEw Lang, in the Contemporary Review,—“ The notes are excellent, care- 
ful, and not tcolong. Mr. Coleridge has done his work as well asit could be done.” 


DEGENERATION. 


By MAX NORDAU. 
Fifth English Ed‘tion, demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


_ The Saturday Review.—“ We read the 600 pp. without finding one dull, some- 
times in reluctant agreement, sometimes with amused content, sometimes with 
angry indignation. There is, and always will be, a foolish claque applauding each 
new eccentricity, unable to distingui-h, among the sensations of the hour, the in- 
spirations of genius, For these Max Nordau may serve as an excellent tonic, and 
so be justified of the reputation this English rendering will certainly bring bim.’” 


ACTUAL AFRICA; 


Or, The Coming Continent. A Tour of Exploration. 


By FRANK VINCENT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Land of the White Elephant,” &. 


With Map and over One Hundred New Illustrations, demy 8ro, 243. 


The Observer.—' This volume may very cordially be recommended to any ona 
who w shes to obtain a general idea of this latest comer among the continents, 
Mr, Vincent has a pleasant style, the faculty of seeing what there is to be seen 
by an observant ‘globe-trotier,’ and he has enriched his book by a series of 
photographs of men and places, which add materially to its value and attrac- 


tiveneas. 
THE LOVE-LETTERS OF 
MR. H. AND MISS R., 1775-79. 
Edited by GILBERT BURGESS, 
Small crown 8vo, gilt, 5s, 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘* Tke lettors are undeniably interesting ; they are fall 
of genuine fire, and pai:t a most curious picture of the ways and manners of 
high life at the end of the lst century,” : 


Six Successful Novels. 
THE MASTER. By I. Zanewttt. Crown 


8vo, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 63, 
The Daily Chronicle.—* Quite the best novel of the year.” 
The Daily Te'egraph.—* Destined to rank as one of the books of the season.” 


TERMINATIONS. By Henry James. In 


l vol crown 8vo, 63. 
The Daily News.—“ Written with that choiceness and conciseness of phrase 
that distinguishes the work of the literary artist.’’ 


CHIMARA. By F. Manet Rosrson, Author 


of “‘ Disenchantment.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
The Bookman.—® Miss Robinson scores a success......Tho book is a sincere and 
powerful picture of many an honest and sensitive life to-day,”” 
The Standard.—“ Interesting and vividly told,” 
Black and White.—" An original plot vigorou:ly treatcd.” 


AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA, By Wituam 


J. Locxe. In1 vo!. crown 8vo, 64, 

The Times of June 6:b.—*‘ The best of the novels that have vincicated or mocked 
at the New Woman...... Here we meet with less cant, less rancour, less prurienve, 
less affectation of omniscienc’, more genuine philosophy, anda more careful stvle 
and more real literary power than in any other novel of the same school...... The 
style of tke novel is good beyond the common,” 


TRANSITION. By the Author of “A Super- 


fluous Woman.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Ob:erver.— A book to read and even to bay.” 
The Review of Reviews.—“' It is a fine, stronaous book.” 


A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT. By Mary L. 


FENDERED. Crown 8vo, 6. 
The Pall Mall Gazctte.—“ The dialogre is good—o'tea con-picuously good...... 
Better to read than a dozen more woman!ike novels,” 





A ROMANCE OF THE FUTURE. 


THE TIME MACHINE. By H. G. Wetts. 


In 1 wol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d, 
The Glasgow Herald.—“ A remarkably elever and origical piece of work. Mr. 
Wells bids fair to be an English Jules Verne, bus with ideas aud style that are 
both on a plane above those of the Freachman.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’S 
New Books. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS". 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 
By SIR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 


With 100 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Large demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, One Guinea net. 


*,* Also a few Copies printed on French Hand-made Paper, with Three extra 
Photogravure Plates, numbe-ed and signed. Only a few left for sale. Price on 
application at the Booksellers’, 


This volume gives a description of three months’ climbing in the Alps from 
end to end,—that is to sa, the journey was from the beginning of the Maritime 
Alps, the first snow-peak near Ventimiglia, round the Franco-Italian frontier, 
and across Switzerland and Tyrol, to the last snowy Alpine peak, in all about 
1,000 miles, counting the zigzags of the way. Abont fifty peaks and pisses were 
climbed, The time spent was three months (June to September, 1894). Mr. 
A. D. M’Cormick has made one hundred pictures especially for this work, and 
with the object of getting the best possible result, they have all been reproduced 
to the full size of the page, and are printed on the finest I'rench plate-paper. 


ICEBOUND ON KOLGUEV. 


A Chapter in the Exploration of Arctic Europe. 


By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, F.LS., F.Z.8., &e. 


With Illustrations by J. T. Ne‘tleship and Char’es Whymper, 
and numerous Drawings in the Text by the Author and by Edward Thornton 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. 
Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, One Guinea net, 
And some Drawings by Natives of Kolguev. 


This is an account of the first Fxploration by any Englishman of the large 
€sland of Kolguev, which lies off the coast of Arctic Europe—the only island in 
tbat part of the Arctic Ocean known as Berent’s Sea, 

Mr. bares we voyaged there in the summer of ’94 in a little yacht, which, 
through risk of Polar ice, was compelled to return, Jeaving him and a companion 
alone on the island, which was not known to be inhabited. 

After many adventures, the explorer met with a party of the half-savage 
Samoyeds; and with them these Englishmen lived for three months—until, in 
snort, they were relieved and brought across to Northern Russia by a trader 
dealing in furs. 

The book dercribes in vivid language this wild native life. It treats of hunt- 

ing of reindeer, of sacred and sacrificial mountains, and of a hundred quaint and 
curious interests of this remote, nomadic race, 

Mr. Trevor-Battye’s eee was partly a scientific one; and to the story of his 
adventures he bas added chapters of great value as a contribution to Arctic 
acientific research. These chapters are devoted to Ornithology, Flora, Geology, 
the native language, and kindred subjects, 


MEMORIES OF SEVEN 
CAMPAIGNS: 


A Record of Thirty-Five Years’ Service in the Indian 
Medical eo sg China, Egypt, and 
e Sudan. 


By JAMES HOWARD THORNTON, C.B., M.B., B.A. 


Deputy Surgeon-General Indian Medical fervice (retired) late Principal Medical, 
Punjab Frontier Force. 


With an Introduction by A. Eemont Hare, Author of “The Story of Chinese 
Gordon,” &c., and Editor of ‘‘ General Gordon’s Journals at Khartoum.” 


{llustrated by Edward Thornton, A.R.I.B.A., and Katherine Margaret Thcrnton. 
Large 8vo, with 65 Illustrations, 17s, 6d. net. 


This volume presents a narrative of the author’s Indian career from ‘856 to 
1°91, and describes in some detail seven campaigns in which he took part, namely, 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857-59; the Chinese War, 1860 (including the capture of 
Peking aud the destruction of the Summer Pa'ace) ; the Khasiaand Jyntia Hills 
Expedition, 1962-63 ; the Bhootan War, 1865-66 ; the Egyptian Expedition, 1882; 
the Eastern Sadan Oampaign, 1885; and Black Mountain Expedition, 1888. It 
also contains descriptions of many Indian towns and stations, of the author’s 
travels in different parts of the country, and of his voyages to and from India, 
China and Africa. 

The author’s experiences in civil employ are also related, and his work as 
J.il Superintendent described. Various other matters of general interest are 
tonched upon, such as Indian social life, the habits and customs of certain hill 
tribes, fairs, canal irrigation, the opium question, &. 

Numerous incidents and adventures, often of a very exciting character, are 
srattered through the book, which concludes with a brief sketch of the Indian 
Medical Service, 





STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION 


OF ANIMALS. By B. Boyavia, M.D. With 128 Illustrations, fcap, 
4to, One Guinea net. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBEBRT, as seen in his 


Works and Oorrespondence, By Joun COnarRLEsS Tarver. De 8 
8 Portraits, 148, hi 


“Mr, John O. Tarver, from whom Messrs. Constable announce a book entitled 
*The Life and Letters of Flaubert,’ will have a great opportunity, but the 
announcement does not enable us to tell to what extent Mr. Tarver is going to 
avai himself of it. The bock may be a mere translation of the published cor- 
respondence, or rather part of it. But if a porson of the right gifts were to 
treat that correspondencs and the l'terature that e'usters round and comments 
it in the true Carlylean fashion, extracting the spirit and giving only the reces- 
sary portions of the substance, with due critical elucidation, such a tale and such 
a moral of the literary life conceived and executed as a fixed and unqualified idea 
might be given as has never yet appeared. Allthe materials are at hand; they 
only wait for the artist.”"—Manchester Guardian, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO, 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New Books. 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALEX. INNES SHAND’S 


LIFE 
OF GENERAL 


SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
With Portraits, &c. 


Two Volumes demy 8vo, 21s, 


SECOND SELECTION OF EARLY PRESS OPINIONS. 


Saturday Review.—“There is no more picturesque character 
than Edward Bruce Hawley......The most charming biography 
we have met this season—a biography worthy of the man whose 
life it so truly portrays. Higher praise it is impossible to bestow.” 


World.—* A worthy and very valuable memorial of a brilliant 
soldier, strategist, military reformer, and man of letters.” 


Graphic.—“ An appropriately interesting memoir and study of 
an exceptionally interesting personality.” 


Realm.— Mr. Shand has acquitted himself well in his under- 
taking......A graphic picture of one of the most distinguished 
soldiers of our own time.” 


Westminster Gazette. — ‘“‘ General Hamley has found in Mr, 
Shand a careful and sympathetic biographer......His biography 
contains many interesting references to well-known writers and 
their books.” 

St. James’s Gasette—‘ Mr. Shand’s biography of Sir Edward 
Hamley is interesting from many points of view, owing to the 
extraordinary versatility of the soldier, writer, artist, sportsman, 
and politician whose life it chronicles.” 


Daily Graphic.—‘ The biography of a man so modest and so shy 
as the Jate Sir Edward Hamley was a difficult task for even his 
intimate friend, Mr. A. Innes Shand, but it has been performed 
with tact and success.” 


Globe—“ In two substantial but not too bulky volumes Mr. 
Innes Shand tells with much tact and clearness the story of the 
‘ Life of Edward Hamley’...... A biography of solid interest and 
value.” 

Morning Advertiser.—* Mr. Shand is to be thanked and con- 
gratulated for the lucid and cogent fashion in which he has 
placed the details of a noble and valuable life before the public.” 





Liverpool Post.—* One of the most fascinating works it has 
been our recent fortune to peruse.” 

Leeds Mercury.—“ Mr. Innes Shand in these two volumes de- 
scribes with considerable skill Sir Edward Hamley’s achievements 
both with the pen and with the sword .....It will keep green the 
memory of a brave, lovable, modest man.” 





A NEW HISTORIOAL ROM4NCE. 


KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637-1641. 


Ed.te by Dora GREENWELL M’CHESNEY. With a Frontispiece and 5 Full-p»go 
lllustrations by James A. Shearman, Orown 8vo, 63. 


ON MONDAY (17th) WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


BEGGARS on HORSEBACK: a Riding 
Tour in North Wales. By Martin Ross and E, CG, SomErvituz, Authors 


of “Through Connemara,” “ An Irish Cousin,” &, With numerous Iilus- 
trations by E. Gi. Somerville. Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SPORT on the PAMIRS and TURKISTAN 


STEPPES. By Major 0.8, OumBerLanp. Witn Fron'ispiece aai a Map, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
** An honest, manly performance......Besides the details of stalking, missiag 
and hitting, thers are descriptions of mountain and valley, and of tewn life in 
Chinese Turkistan, which every reader will find pleasant.”—Daily News. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AMONG THE GODS: Scenes of India, with 


Legends bythe Way. By Aveusta KLEIN. With 22 Full-page Illustrations, 
small demy Svo, 153, 
“ Written in high spirits, with an invincible tendency to see the humorous side 
of persons, things, and events.”—Dai!y Chronicle. 
** Oharming!y original in its methods and style.. ...iustinct with vigour and 
sparkling with genius.”—English Churchman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS. AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-94, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
late Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, 


Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo 6s, 


SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 
And other Essays. 
By JAMES ‘aa ee. 


ContEeNTs:—1. Spanish Story of the Armada.—2. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
Historical Riddle—3. Saint Teresa.—4, The Templars.—5, The Norway Fjords, 
—6, Norway Once More. 


With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: 


Being Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
end Methods of Tribal Society. 
By FREDERICO SEEBOHM, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Author of “The English Village Community,” &, 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE TENTH MUSE, 


And other Poems. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.O.1.E., Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” &c, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF LORD 
BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 


From 1862 to 1894. 
Arranged and Edited by Captain 8. EARDLEY-WILMOT, 
With Maps and Charts. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FALLACIES OF RACE THEORIES AS 
APPLIED TO NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Essays by WILLIAM DALTON BABINGTON, M.A, 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF 
JAMES DARMESTETER. 


The Translations from the French by HELEN B. JASTROW. 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by MORRIS JASTROW, jun., 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 


OonTENTS:—The Supreme God in the Indo-European Mythology—Ernest 
Renan—The Religions of the Future—An Essay on the History of the Jews— 
Afghan Life in Afghan Songs—Race and Tradition—The Prophets of Israel, 


Foap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


a 
GARDENING A LA MODE. 
VEGETABLES. 
By Mrs, DE SALIS. 
Authoress of the ‘‘A la Mode” Series of Cookery Books, &. 


With 12 Illustrations by Philip Burne-Jones, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
A Story of Child Life. 
By EDITH H. FOWLER. 


“Miss Fowler’s book is an exquisite study of child life..,.,.The authoress’s 
reticence and delicate knack of suggestiveness are among the finest characteristics 
of her work,.”—Daily News. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY BABY.” 
Crowa 8vo, 6s. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD, 
“The author is one of the most pleasing novelists of the day, and has at tke 
same time made for herself a — apart......Here we have every-day life cleverly 
rtrayed......and enter one of those social regions in the description of which 
Miss rard is unrivalled.”—Morning Post. 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Invaluable for affording ect ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF bg pee al 

_ e Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
BOBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDBE, B.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STRHET, LONDON, W. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE NOVEL SERIES. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER and CO. beg to announce 
that, with a view to meet the taste of those who desire to possess, 
not to borrow, good books, they have in preparation 


A SERIES OF NOVELS 


BY THE BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY, 
FOR PUBLICATION IN SINGLE VOLUMES, 


These volumes will be suitable for the pocket and the shelf; they will be con- 
venient to handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from their appearance, 
as well as from their literary merit, they will deserve a place in the library. 
The volumes will be bound in cloth, and will be uniform except in thickness and 
in price. The prices will be 2s., 3s., and 4s. 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES, 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Price 2s., 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 28h; 
And Works by 
F, ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versi,” &c.; 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ With Edged 
Tools,” &c.; 


Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c.; 
SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, Author of “ Sarah” and “ Lydia ” ; 


And by other writers, English and American, of high reputation, will 
follow at short intervals. 


The Biography of Mr. Justice Stephen. 
Ready this day, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR 
JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


BART., K.C.S.I., a Judge in the High Court of Justicy. 
By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


From the TIMES :— 

** Among the half-dozen biographies of the first order which have appeared in 
the last twenty years, this volume deserves a p'ace. It is a real biography; a 
work of art as we.l as of fraternal affection; a monument which several lovirg 
hands have helped to build up; a lifelike picture of a remarkable man, with bh s 
failings not unuoted, and with vivid sketches of some of his friends.” 


Mr. FrepErick Greenwoop in the PALL MALL GAZETTE :— 


“A truer or more complete portrait, if one may say so who speaks from many 
long years of acquaintanceship, was never drawn...... A noble history of a powerfu , 
generous, true and tender character.” 


From the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE :— 


‘* A most interesting and striking book...... It is long since we have had a pictu e 
of a man go real, so forcible, and developed with such admirable literary skill.” 





Now ready, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE; or, 


The Annals of a Little London House, By ‘‘Jacx Easek1,’’ sometime 
Punch’s Roving Correspondent. 


The book is purely humorous and domestic...... It is always pleasant to read, 
and its humour is not the lezs amusing for being always refined.”—Scotsman, 


Now ready, with 2 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. 


G. F. Browse, D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. 
“A distinct addition to the light literature of mountaineering...... There are a 
number of other papers, and by no means confined to Alpine subjects, AJ] have 
an agreeable sense of light humour.”’—Scotsman. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 4s, 


FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and 


Living Seeds, By the Rev. Harry Jonzs, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Author 
of ** Holiday Papers,” ** East and West London,”’ &c, 

“‘ There is such kindly humour, such real common sense, and such a background 
of efficient successful work throughout, that these memories are delightful read- 
ing.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“A little volume of lively remin‘scences......Full of delightful gossip of the 
most genial kind,”—Speaker, 


New Novel by D. Christie Murray. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” “ Aunt Rachel,” “Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 
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